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[2] ADVERTISEMENTS 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 









A practical manual on the production of Sugar 
Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the manufacture 
of Sugar therefrom — 











PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON THE ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF THE WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION 
AND ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE, MANUFACTURES, LABOR AND 
CAPITAL 








WA SHEETS ARE 26 TO 32 INCHES WIDE 

@AND5TO10 FEET LONG@ = | 
CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS TOOLS 
OF ADRLAANDISE AND MATERIAL BOUGHT AT 
You AER FS'RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. YOU 
NEED WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, NEED 
Y OUR PRICES ARE }/2 oF OTHERS. 
CHKAGO MOUSE WRECKING 6O., NS // 

WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CAICAGO. 4 



































A handbook for the Farmer or Manufacturer, 
Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or Student 









By HERBERT MYRICK 


Editor American Agriculturist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago. Treasurer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 


GOeeveo0eseseecees> 
FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
. 1 Pkg. 13 Day Kadish, 10¢ 
Pkg. Harly Ripe Cabbage, 10c 
«Earliest Red Beet, 10¢ 
* Long Lightn’g Cucumber 10c 
“ §alzer’s Best Lettuce, ldc 
* California Fig Tomato, 20¢ 
* Early Dinner Onion, 10¢ 
m 3 * Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Y Worth $1.00, for 14cents, $1. 


Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice & 14¢ 
postage. We invite your trade and 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwillnever get alongwith- 
sh; OUT SBom. Gaton Seed Gte. ond 
wup a e Otatoes at Sl. 
Caw mg Bb). Catalog alone 5c. Ris 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS, 






































FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


In January, 1897, appeared the author’s first book on this subject, entitled “ Sugar, 


a New and Profitable Industry in the United States, for Agriculture, Capital and 
Labor, to supply the Home Market with $100,000,000 of Its Product.” That book 
was received with favor, not only among farmers and capitalists and . y the press, but 
especially in the Congress of the United States and by America’ ‘tatesmen at home 
and abroad. 

National legislation favorable to the developmen’ of our do:nc:t'. sugar-produc- 
ing industry was enacted. by Congress during th. summer oi 1897, This was fol- 
lowed by a phenomenal interest in America’s domestic sugar i: dustry, which, however, 
gave way to uncertainty with the advent of the S,anish war °.d the problems raised 
thereby. Provided those problems are now solved with <\uc rg rd for American 
interests, it only needs proper direction and righ: managemen; to secure for the 
United States large and permanent good from a vast developmen of its domestic 
sugar-producing industry. 

Many of those best capable of judging have been kind enough “> partly attribute 
the promising outlook for this new industry, at the outbreak of the Spanish war, to 
the book referred to, to the American Sugar Growers’ Society organized by the 
author, and to the agricultural journals under his editorial direction. This would 
seem to impose upon the author a moral obligation to do whatever lies in his power 
to help the mdustry through its new politico-economic crisis. 

It also seems incumbent upon the author to present the important scientific, prac- 
tical and financial results of the seasons of 1897 and 1898, in addition to the fruits of 
all prior experience. Thus, unfortunate and costly mistakes.in this new industry may 
be avoided, and uniform success attained by both farmer and capitalist. 






For the bestin the Nursery Line, both 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, 

and at prices to suit the times, consult 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Box409, Painesville, Ohio. 


45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogues free. 

















SEEDS 


for Everybody at 
Market Gardeners’ 
Prices. 

You Save Money by 
buying our Seeds, 
and you Make Money 
by planting them. 
Before ordering 
your Seeds send for 

‘4 our Catalogue and 

iS compare prices with 
LE se] other Catalogues. 

HEMAN GLASS, SEED GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 






















Sie pas 


BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSINESS FOR 
THE FARMER AND THE INVESTOR THAT 
IS NOT OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 


This book is the only complete, up-to-date epitome of this new and promising 
industry. It covers just the points that every one interested wants to know about. 
To the farmer it is a reHable guide upon all that pertains to the agriculture of sugar 
crops. It illustrates and describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the results 
of the latest experience in promoting and operating sugar factories. It shows just 
how to establish the industry in any given locality. It is not theory, but is a statement 
of actual facts from successful experience in the United States, east and west, north 
and south. 

Size nearly 10 x 7 inches, over 240 pages, nearly 200 illustrations (many of them 
full-page plates from magnificent photographs taken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 
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,, Make Yourself Glad, 


coiled spring wire, heavy hard spring stays, 

firm!) Snited at crossings by the Frest 

Wedee Leck. It will protect your propert 

while you sleep. Adopted by the leading rail 
panies. Write for our fllustrated catalogue. 
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T WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. - 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YorkK. MARQUETTE BUILDING,CHICAGO. 


























MACHINES IN ONE 


A RIVETER + AW. MAKER. 


4 W 





is the only machine riveting Keepers and Loops. 
° HARTMAN MFC. CO. Box! 


or Room 61, 277 Broadway New York. Ellwood City Pa. 












American Acriculturist 


« FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN *« HOME « 


“Agrisulture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 63 


Producing Cane Syrup. 


J. F. SLATER, ALABAMA, 





In my opinion no field in the line of agri- 
culture presents as profitable opportunities 
for the building up of a large and extensive 
industry as does that of the producing and 
marketing of a strictly pure, high grade 
cane syrup here in the central south, It 
is safe to count upon an average production 
exceeding 250 gallons per acre. Deducting 
all expenses, the average returns ought to 
be from $40 to $60 per acre. One very suc- 
cessful grower gives his one year record 
for an acre as follows: Plowing $1.50, 
trenching 50c, cutting and putting in trench 
$1.50, cutting cane for seed $15, fertilizer 
(commercial) $6.50, three plowings and one 
hoeing $3.75, stripping, cutting and topping 
$5, grinding and manufacturing $21, bar- 
rels $6.30, total $61.05. Average production 
same year 420 gallons syrup, which sold at 
30c per gal, bringing $126. Deducting the 
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vary widely in the amount of plant food 
they contain; the farmer can’t afford to 
have them analyzed, and if he did analysis 
would not reveal to him the vegetable mat- 
ter or humus which constitutes one of the 
important points in favor of stable manure, 
while the carbonate of lime is one of the 
useful ingredients in wood ashes, although 
the latter are bought (or should be) on a 
guarantee of their potash. In spite of all 
these uncertainties and this dealing with 
unknown qualities, the question is one that 
must be answered. 

First we may lay down the great rule 
that no one should buy commercial fer- 
tilizer if he has sufficient stable manure and 
time to haul it out, and time to compost it 
to make it active for quick growing crops. 
But in lieu of stable manure, hen manure 
and home wood ashes, there is no doubt 
but that high grade fertilizers like the 
brand quoted are much cheaper to buy than 
to attempt to buy these natural /ertilizers, 
unless their composition is known, and is 
high enough and the price is low enough so 
that one can afford tohaul some distanceand 





cost, $61.05, there remains $64.95 as net 
profit. This result was secured during an 
exceedingly favor- 
able year, but it is 


safe to figure upon 
exceeding 250 gallons. 

There is practically 
no limit to the sales 


of high grade, pure 
cane syrup, and 
which will in view of 
the coming of pure 
food laws in most 
states, rapidly in- 
crease. Lands can be 


purchased for $2 to 
$5 per acre adapted to 
growing the cane. 
These tracts are 
equally well suited 
to growing fruits, 
berries, sweet pota- 
toes, upland rice, etc. 
Slightly rolling lands 
are the only desirable 
ones for successful 
culture, because bot- 
tom or low tracts do 
not withstand drouth 
and other unfavor-: 
able conditions so 
well, nor do they pro- 
duce as high a grade 
of syrup. A colony 
of five families or 
upwards can put ina 
central grinding and 
evaporating plant 
and handle it them- 
selves, or, they can 
arrange with some maple syrup maker of 
means to erect such a plant and grind and 
manufacture their cane into syrup at a 
price per gallon they agree upon. Pine 
lumber is very cheap, hence houses and 
buildings can be very cheaply eregted. 


A Very Practical Question. 





Which is the most advantageous for a 
farmer to buy, stable manure at $1.50 per 
ton, wood ashes at $9.50 per ton, Stock- 
bridge complete manures at $38 per ton, or 
hen manure at 50c per barrel? With 
Stockbridge as a basis, what is the rel- 
ative value of each of the aforemention- 
ed?—[C. B. W. 

This is one of those problems that is con- 
stantly arising on the farm. The actual 
composition of the Stéckbridge manure 
only is known, the other substances may 
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CANE SYRUP MAKERS IN ALABAMA AT WORK 


to apply these weaker forms of plant food. 
This is why market gardeners near the big 
cities who formerly bought vast quantities 
of strawy horse manure from the cities 
now use it only at very low prices, prefer- 
ring high grade fertilizers. 

If the stable manure offered at $1.50 per ton 
has not been rained on,if it was from grain- 
fed cattle, if itis in good condition as to ab- 
sence of stalks, etc, if it can be got at con- 
veniently and is not to be hauled far, it 
might be a good purchase, especially if it 
is to be used on a sandy soil. But we should 
try to get it at a still lower price, and if 
it was inferior in any of the qualities 
named, we sHould offer a much _ lower 
price. The hen manure would be a better 
purchase at 50c per bbl than the manure, if 
real dry and free from sand, feathers and 
other mixtures, Good, wunleached, hard. 


No. 4 


wood ashes are a fair purchase in New 
¥ork or New England at the price men- 
tioned and the more ashes a farmer uses 
with judgment, the better off he will be. 
Now let us see how the different substances 
may vary in composition: 


Nitrogen —— *Value 


p ton 
O4to 06 04to 0.5 O3to 04 B1.58to 3.14 


O8to 14 0.5to 0.6 0.8to 09 3.12to 4.74 
— 20to 80 10to 20 2.60to 8.00 
3.25 to 3.50 9.0 to 10.0 7.0to 10.0 23.95 to 28.50 


*Obtained by figuring nitrogen at 12 to lic per lb, potash 
4c and phosphoric acid 5c. * — 


Phos acid 
Barnyard ma- * 
nure 


Hen manure, 
fresh, 

Wood ashes, 

Stockbridge 
potato, 





Experience Turning Under Clover. 
E. D. TILLSON, ONTARIO. 





My little experience with plowing under 
clover may be valuable to your readers. In 
1897 I had a 20-acre field from which the 
previous year I harvested a heavy crop of 
clover. I concluded to cut one crop. When 
the second crop, which was heavy, grew up, 
I turned under ten acres during its blos- 
soming period. I allowed the remaining ten 
acres to mature seed, which I harvested, 
securing four bu per 
acre. This ten acres 
was then plowed and 
the entire 20 acres 
was sown to wheat 
at the same time. To 
my great disappoint- 
ment I secured only 
31 bu of wheat per 
acre from that por- 
tion from which the 
clover had not been 
cut. From the other 
ten acres, where I 
had _=s secured the 
clover seed, I har- 
vested 45 bu per acre. 
Five acres of this, it 
is oniy fair to say, 
had a few years be- 
fore been’ enriched 
by an application of 
a heavy coating of 
wood ashes and this 
portion produced 50 
bu per acre. 

I think the cause of 
my small crop of 
wheat from the first 
ten acres was that so 
much clover was 
turned under that 
the soil became very 
loose, thus resulting 
in injury to the roots 
during the winter. If 
it had been plowed 
earlier and thorough- 
ly worked down so as to pack it, the results 
might have been better. I give this expe- 
rience for what it is worth and might add 
that in addition to the increased yield of 
wheat on that portion from which the elov- 
er seed was secured, I received $16 per acre 
for the seed, besides the straw and chaff for 
bedding, which almost compensated for the 
cost of harvesting. I used to pay large sums 
ot money each year for clover seed, but 
now I raise it myself and have it to sell. 
I am a great believer in clover for hay to 
feed to dairy cows, for pasture, and for the 
enrichment of the land. I plan to sow clov- 
er with every grain crop. During dry sea- 
sons it does better sown alone, as it has the 
benefit of all the moisture and stands the 
drouth quite well. It always does well in 
small grains when there is plenty of 
rain. 
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Preparation for Clover. 


OREN E. COOPERRIDER, OHIO. 





Usually there is not much difficulty in se- 
curing a stand of clover, but owing to a 
diversity of soils, there are occasionally 
small areas upon which the young clover 
plants fail to grow. To guard against this 
failure I have for several years hauled the 
manure direct from the horse stable and 
seattered it thinly over those places. Strawis 
used liberally for bedding, and during the 
winter enough manure is made to cover 
several acres. The soluble parts of the ma- 
nure are washed into the surface soil where 
they are easily available for the young 
clover plant. The straw serves as a mulch, 
affording considerable protection should an 
early drouth follow. Clover haulm can 
be used the same way, thereby getting the 
benefit of any seed remaining in it. What- 
ever the method employed we cannot be 
too thorough in the preparation for the 
clover crop. 


Truck Farming in the Klondike. 
JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA. 





Among the many who were attracted to 
the Klondike country by the stories of rich 
gold discoveries and easily made fortunes, 
was J. A. Acklin, who had formerly worked 
on a farm in Colorado and later as a gar- 
dener in Los Angeles Co, Cal. According to 
Mr Acklin’s account he expected to find the 
country a dreary Arctic waste and was sur- 
prised to find it producing a very large and 
varied vegetation. Fresh vegetables could 
not be purchased in Dawson for love or 
money, and Mr Acklin determined to try 
the experiment of growing vegetables for 
the home market. He secured a body of 
some 150 acres of lamd near Dawson City 
in a cove, with a southerly exposure. A 
large portion of the land is on the side hill, 
and was covered with a dense growth of 
timber and underbrush. On this land he 
commenced work early in the spring of ’98, 
and by the first of June had between four 
and five acres cleared, plowed and ready for 
planting. He had previously sent out for 
seeds of the more hardy vegetables, and 
soon had them in the soil. The vegetables 
planted by him consisted of onions, rad- 
ishes, turnips, rutabagas, lettuce, cabbage, 
peas, beans, spinach, beets, potatoes and 
parsley. All these did well, and yielded al- 
most phenomenal crops. Experimental rows 
of barley, oats and sweet corn were also 
planted. The barley and: oats ripened, but 
some stock got into the corn and ate it off 
when it was about three feet in hight. Some 
timothy and red top seeds were found 
among others and these were left and did 
well. 

In giving his epinion of the possibilities 
for agriculture in the far north, Mr Acklin 
says that there are large bodies of good 
land capable of producing crops in that 
section. On the side hills work may be 
commenced from the middle of April to the 
first of May. The snow lies longer on the 
flats. After the first of April the days be- 
gin to lengthen with remarkable rapidity, 
and in midsummer the sun shines almost 
continuously. There are few cloudy days, 
while the temperature is usually above 60 
degrees, ranging to 80 degrees and often is 
much higher than this. During the season 
vegetation grows very fast, much more 
rapidly than in sections where there is less 
light and warmth in the 24 hours. The 
whole country bursts into blossom and wild 
flowers cover hill and valley. All the more 
hardy vegetables and cereals will do well 
and can be made very profitable. At pres- 
ent radishes and onions sell for $1.50 per 
dozen and: all other products at the same 
rate. 

There are some native grasses that might 
be adapted to stock, but the dense under- 
growth is a great drawback in this direc- 
tion. Mr Acklin’s experiment shows that 
redtop and timothy can be grown and he 
is of the opinion that the more hardy breeds 
of dairy and beci cattfe might be bred in 





FIELD AND FARM 


this section. Mr Acklin put up a forcing 
house 20x30 feet last summer, and is now 
in California arranging for extending his 
farming operations on the Klondike. It is 
his intention to force early vegetables in 
the house, and also to cultivate flowers 
there. Wild fruits are abundant, princi- 
pally cranberries, currants and raspberries; 
cranberries especially are found in great 
quantities over the whole country. Mr Ack- 
lin’s experiments and report are interesting 
from the fact that they give us a new idea 
of a country which is generally regarded as 
a barren waste, but which may yet be 
found capable of sustaining a large farming 
population. 


Making Farm Buildings Warm—Thou- 
sands of farm buildings are cold in winter, 
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METHOD OF FASTENING PAPER. 


for the want of some such protection as 
that suggested in the illustration. Along the 
inside wall, curving out around the stud- 
ding, is stretched strong, resin-sized build- 
ing paper. It is snugly fastened to the walls 
with laths, as shown, the second course of 
paper lapping over the first, and the edges 
held by horizontal strips of lath, as at the 
bottom. Such a method of making old walls 
tight is very inexpensive, and the result is 
altogether excellent. One cannot put paper 
under old shingles and clapboards, but he 
can sheath the inside in this manner, and 
can do it so easily as to make the further 
inlet of cold air perfectly inexcusable. 





Spring Wheat—Timothy—Ww. J. G.: 
Spring wheat is not as successfully grown in 
New Jersey as in Minnesota. If the seed 
bed is well prepared in early spring and a 
heavy.application of timothy seed put on 
and slightly covered, hay may be cut the 
same season, proyided the weather has been 
favorable. If the ground has been moist 
during the spring and summer months the 
timothy will catch and develop in time for 
cutting. This cannot be depended upon, 
however. The usual plan is to sow the tim- 
othy one spring, Pasture it slightly in the 
autumn and not try to get a hay crop until 
the following season. 





Measuring the Forest Crop is the title of 
one of the most practically useful bulletins 
(No 20 of the division of forestry) ever put 
out’ by the United States department of 
agriculture. In it Mlodziansky illustrates 
and describes new methods of accurately 
judging the character and quantity of all 
kinds of standing timber. Every owner of 
a wood lot or forest ought to possess this 
pamphlet, and can get it by sending 10c to 
Sup’t of Documents, Washington, D C. 





Potatoes in United Kingdom—<According 
to late agricultural returns the area devot- 
ed to potatoes is about 1,200,000 acres, a 
considerable falling off in a generation, the 
loss being chiefly found in Ireland. The 
journal of the board of agri of the 
U K estimates a supply per head of popula- 
tion in ’§87 of 320 Ibs potatoes, including 
home-grown and imported stock, the latter 
representing only 3 per cent of the total. 





Diseases of Plants are not always eaused 
by parasitic fungi and bacteria. Many of 
them are physiological, due to some imper- 
fection in the nutrition of the plant, the 
reasons for which are not as yet well un- 
derstood.—[A. P. Anderson. 


MANORES AND FERTILIZERS. 


Successful Green Manuring. 


F. 8S. WHITE. 





Stable or barnyard manure is the bes 
of fertilizer, but we cannot get enough o 
it and so we must look out for something 
else. The next best thing for western 
farmers to look to is green manure. Clover 
is perhaps the best and cheapest plant for 
this purpose, and the Mammoth clover the 
best of the clovers. But how to use clover 
without being out of the use of the land 
part of the time is the question. To attempt 
to get a crop of clover by sowing in oats 
has proven a failure. This is not a country 
for fall wheat and spring wheat at best is 
@ poor crop. I know of ne better way than 
to sow rye in the corn fields in Sept or Oct, 
and sow clover on the rye in the spring. By 
this process we can get a crop of rye, have 


some clover pasture, and a crop of clover * 


to turn under in Aug or Sept. But the rye 
must not be sown too thick, and can be 
pastured lightly in the fall. By this rota- 
tion we could only have the use of the land 
half the time for corn, potatoes or other 
cultivated crops. But if we get enough out 
of the rye and clover to pay taxes and ex- 
penses of seed, my opinion is that the three 
crops of corn grown under such rotation 
/ will be worth more than the six crops of 
corn grown on same land without rest. 
This six years of rotation will also leave 
the land, if properly managed, in a high 
state of cultivation. 

With a five years’ rotation, using peas 
and rye, we can have three crops of corn, 
potatoes or other cultivated crops in the 
five years, by commencing in 1895 with a 
crop of corn or potatoes, Sow the land to 
rye in the fall of 95. In the spring of 1896, 
turn under the rye, sow to peas. In the 
fall plow under the peas, sow to rye. In 
spring ’97 turn under rye, plant corn or po- 
tatoes. In fall sow rye. In spring of 1898 turn 
under rye and sow peas. In the fall turn 
under peas, sow rye. In 1899 turn under 
rye, plant corn or potatoes. This five years’ 
rotation will give an enormous amount of 
green manure and leave the land in a high 
state of cultivation. The southern cow- 
pea is by far the best of the leguminous 
Plants and will make more green manure 
than any of the clovers. They thrive re- 
markably well in Iowa. The past summer 
of severe drouth and hot scorching winds 
mry cow peas kept right along growing and 
retained their deep, rich, dark green color 
until killed by frost. Where the southern 
pea cannot be had the Canada field pea can 
be used in the same way and will cost 
about the same for seed. 

While this five years’ rotation would be 
more expensive in the cost of seed than 
the clover system, yet we would more 
than make up the difference in the large 
amount of green manure obtained. The 
land would be left in a higher state of cul- 
tivation, then the last two crops of corn or 
potatoes would be largely increased and 
improved in. quality. My opinion is that 
this rotation of peas and rye is a shorter 
and a more practical route for fertilizing 
our soils than any other yet offered. 


When Shali Manure Be Spread? 


B. M., VAUGHN, WISCONSIN, 








On the question of the advisability of 
spreading manure in winter on _ frozen 
ground, opinions expressed in recent issues 
differ so radically that it seems as if the 
experience of some of our manure special- 
ists might be of interest. Or perhaps it 
would be still better to have the opinions of 
practical farmers on the subject, and have 
each one, in addition to his opinion, answer 
the following questions about the land on 
which his manure was spread and give 
other attendant circumstances, upon which 
his opinion is based: Upon what kind of 
soil did you spread your manure in winter; 
was it clay, sand, gravelly or black prairie 
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loam? What was the character of the sub- 
soil and how far down from the surface is 
the water level in this soil? Was the land 
steep, gently sloping or nearly level? 
Was your land in sod or not? If the soluble 
parts of your manure washed out, would it 
wash beyond the limits of your own farm? 
What kind of manure did you spread upon 
frozen ground—coarse or fine? How deep 
was your ground frozen? Was there snow 
blanket enough on during that winter to 
permit the ground to thaw out first from 
below? What did you intend to use your 
land for in the spring? 

Some or all of the facts and conditions 
called out in the answers to the above ques- 
tions may furnish reason for the opinion of 
the farmer in each case, whereas another 
farmer surrounded by different conditions 
might be justific 1 by experience in adopt- 
ing a Jifferent course. Our own farm con- 
tains a great variety of soils, ranging from 
sticky clay to light sand, mixed with gravel, 
and also has several beds of muck. Parts of 
it, too, are quite steep, others gently roll- 
ing, while other rts are quite level. On 
the sticky clay and muck we would not 
spread manure in winter, because it great- 
ly impedes the drying out of the soil in 
spring, and also forms a mulch which keeps 
the frost in the ground far later than it 
would otherwise remain. Nor would we 
spread a thick coat of manure in the win- 
ter on any soil which we desired to work 
early in the spring, for the same reason. 
And this is specially true of coarse manure. 
We have often known it to make two 
weeks’ difference in the time of working 
lands in the spring. 


CONSERVING 








One tract of our sandy soil has a gravelly 
sand for a subsoil, from five to eight. feet 
deep. Below this is a sheet of clay and 


flowing along this layer of clay is 
a constant sheet of water’ several 
inches deep. Where this water flows 


within four or five feet of the surface we 
would not spread manure in the winter, on 
frozen ground, as we should expect that, 
when the ground thawed in the spring, sor-> 
of the strength of the manure would settle 
in the low places, and being there so con- 
centrated, would leach to the underground 
water and be lost. Our observation indi- 
cates that, in our soil at least, it would not 
leach through eight feet of soil. Before it 
had gone through so much, the soil would 
have absorbed practically all of the fertility 
from the surface water. 


On our steeper lands, experience has 
shown us that winter spreading manure is 
not advisable, and this is especially true, 
as the leachings run into ditches that open 
into a river, so that some of the svluble 
parts of the manure would be lost. On sod 
lands one may safely spread maaure in 
the winter, when, if not in sod, much would 
be lost. So on fa™ plowing, manure may be 
spread with little or no loss; when on 
smooth land without sod, though otherwise 
the same, ‘much would flow away in the 
drainage water. The above are a few of the 
facts that our experience bears out. Let us 
hear the experience of others, keeping in 
view the same questions, and suggesting 
any others that may have a bearing on win- 
ter manuring of frozen ground. It is of 
much interest just now. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Winter Composting—We cannot be too 
busy with our compost piles during the 
open days of winter. These should be in 
the process of building in different parts 
of our grounds, where we can reach them 
most readily with loads, and from which 
we can most easily distribute them. If en- 
gaged in berry growing most of the dis- 
tributing will have to be done with wheel- 
barrows. An eye should also be kept on 
the comeliness of the grounds, in selecting 
places for these heaps. I find that most 
of my neighbors are glad enough to have 
me draw away their coal ashes, and I am 
glad enough to get them. It is not easy 
te get too much of this material to mix 
with barnyard manure, and other sub- 
stances that are worked into the piles.— 
[E. P. Powell, New York. 





Millet as Hog Feed—In answer to O. W. 
T., I will say that in France, where I own- 
ed a fine farm, I fed my hogs Japanese mil- 
let seed mixed with ground feed, 1 qt of mil- 
let seed to 2 qts of ground feed. This ration 
gave the best results.—[Martial Lavergne, 
Long Island. 


Sorghum for Cows—J. B. F. wants the 
experience of any readers who have raised 
sorghum and fed to cows. What variety 
was used? When must the seed be planted? 
Must the crop be fed green during the sum- 
mer or can it be cured and fed in winter? 





Cape Colony Imports annually about 
double the quantity of wheat it grows. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
known everywhere as the 
high-grade monthly pub- 
lication having the largest 
bona-fide paid circulation 
in the world—850,000 
copies each issue. 
Agents wanted to look 
after renewals and se- 
cure new subscribers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10 or-more names of fruit growers for which 
WANTED we will mail 6 New Strawberry Plants and 
Catalogue of “‘ Fancy Fruit’ free—Enclose stamp. W. N. 
SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 








Best Seeds 
that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 

















Is simple, strong and durable, 
sows all kinds of seeds per- 
fectly even, saves % labor, 
of seed, sent on trial, (sol 
cheap), price and circulars 
ifree. Address © ne =r 
Seeder Co., Urbana, 


BIG SWEET CHESTNUTS. 


New Japanese varieties for ornamenting grounds and 
estates, and profitable orcharding. New Jap. plums, big 
peaches, big berries, ete. Free catalogue. 

J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 














ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN 5 
SEEDS 


Our 1899 Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. - It contains a larger assortment 
of Seeds, and more information about 
them and their culture, than any 
other Seed Annual published. We 
have been for the past 98 years the 
leading Seed House of America. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


VicPIKE “GRAPE 


Has taken all premiums. Send for catalogue and 
att Ww 


SILAS WILSON CoO., Atiantic, la. 


OCKY FORD CANTALOUPE =. eS Hy 40c ; 

1 pound $1.00, postpaid to anv he United 
States. Use none bnt the genuine Co aoa grown seed. 
The Pierce Seed and Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo 


































and levels. 
indestructible. 


FRIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest ~zd@img harrow and best pul- 


verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


= I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., 


.San Francisco and other points. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Protecting Early Planting from Frost. 
L. A. CARPENTER, MICHIGAN. 





It often becomes necessary for gardeners 
to protect their early plantings from the 
late frost, and the method most satisfac- 
tory will depend largely upon surrounding 
conditions. As a general rule we find that 
dirt is the most economical covering for 
nearly all small plants, when it is in suit- 
able condition to handle, and is the most 
rapidly applied. To cover cabbage plants, 
press the plant to one side until it lies flat 
upon the ground, then with a hoe gently 
draw the soil up over it until it is com- 
pletely hidden. Sweet corn, potatoes, and 
in fact nearly all plants can be treated in 
the same way. 

In uncovering rake the soil off carefully 
and straighten up the plant and in a few 
days it will be growing as well as if it had 
not been buried. Tomato plants are some- 
times so large and stalky that it is im- 
possible to lay them down without break- 
ing and other means will have to be re- 
sorted to. If boxes or large flower pots are 
not available to turn over them, the earth 
may be mounded up around them so that 
they can be buried standing. Or better 
still, light horse manure can be used for 
covering. This makes a very efficient cov- 
ering, especially if shavings have been 
used for litter, as they lie more closely 
about the plant than straw. This covering 
is often used for other plants, especially 
melons and cucumbers, and is more easily 
applied than dirt when the ground is wet. 

Whatever covering is used, do not leave 
it on too long so that the plants will begin 
to heat, even if they have to be covered 
again in a few days. The length of time 
plants can be left covered depends alto- 
gether on the weather. If it is cold and 
the soil is moderately dry they may be left 
for quite a few days without injury, but 
if the weather comes off warm and wet, 
look out and give them air as soon as pos- 
sible. Glass covered boxes are used to 
some extent for starting vines, but the 
plants must be watched closely and given 
plenty of dir or they will become drawn 
and tender. A gardener should always be 
prepared for frost, and good judgment in 
using the means at hand is essential to 
success, 





What the Farm Garden Should Be. 


J. H. BOWERMAN, 





The garden should never contain less than 
half an acre, and better be two acres. A 
garden of this size can easily be worked 
with a horse, saving much hand labor, 
which is required in smaller plots. If more 
is grown than required for home use it 
can usually be disposed of at some nearby 
market, or to some neighbor who will not 
have a garden. Or the area can be devoted 
to potatoes, or roots for stock can be in- 
creased. Being near the house, it is of easy 
access, and the farmer can spend many half 
hours working his garden, when he would 
not think of going to the field for that 
length of time. 

The garden should contain all the small 
fruits, such as berries, currants, etc. Plant 
these in single rows, and far enough apart 
so that they can be easily cultivated. The 
space between can be devoted to some vege- 
table, which will compel working around 
the shrub. If the market gardener, upon 
lands ranging in price from $300 to 1000 per 
acre, can upon a half dozen acres sell more 
dollars’ worth of produce than are sold off 
many large farms, why may not the farmer 
grow in his own garden articles for food 
that will take the place of much of the 
more expensive commodities bought in 
town? The garden cannot be had without 
labor, but with less, considering the amount 
produced, than is required for general farm 
crops. Two and sometimes three crops can 
be grown upon the same ground in one sea- 
son. With the addition of a few hotbed 
sash the garden can be made to produce 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





fresh vegetables for the table all the year 
round. 


A Promising Chance Seedling. 
L. A. HAWLEY, BERKSHIRE CO, MASS. 





There are a number of seedling apples in 
this locality and I have been watching 
them for several years. At last I have 





EXACT SIZE OF SEEDLING. 


found one that is a beauty, is a splendid 
cooker and seems to keep well. It probably 
is a seedling of the Baldwin, but is larger 
than the average Baldwin grown under 
similar circumstances. The tree stands at 
an altitude of 1500 ft, near the roadside in 
the midst of briers and bushes. It is well- 
shaped and open. The apples I send you 





CROSS SECTION OF SEEDLING, 


and from which the illustrations herewith 
are made have been kept in a cellar and 
are not as fine appearing as when first 
picked. On lower ground and in a milder 
climate it might be a fall apple, but at 
present it is a winter variety, although it 
tends to ripen rather rapidly after being 
picked. 


en ae 

The Fay Currant is one of the best, ac- 
cording to discussions at the N J fruit 
growers’ convention. North Star currant 
was considered no better than Red Dutch. 
The Red Jacket gooseberry is a very de- 
sirable variety. The Downing gooseberry 
is considered a standby. Among blackcap 
raspberries, Kansas is probably the best for 
New Jersey. Mr Jones of Newark has had 
his Fay currant bushes almost completely 
ruined every spring by the English spar- 
rews, which pick off the leaf and blossom 
buds before they open. The only way he 
could secure a crop was to cover the bushes 
with mosquito netting. Applications of 
lime, paris green and the like seemed to 
have no effect on the birds. 





Marketing Apples in Boxes—Never be- 
fore were so many apples displayed in the 
markets -in packages of this character. 
This is true of Chicago, New York and 
other cities, the apples for the most part 
comprising Pacific coast grown, where the 






























































































method originated. Apples have been 
shipped east this season in bushel boxes 
from Orego.1, Washington, Idaho and Cal- 
ifornia, distributed chiefly through the 
middle west, and some reaching the east- 
ern and English markets. Newtown Pippins 
and Baldwins are the varieties mostly box- 
ed, only fine to fancy sorts beine thus han- 
died. It is claimed retailers are taking 
kindly to this form, but it is still a compar- 
ative novelty. A few packers wrap each 
specimen of fruit in tissue paper like an 
orange, and are careful that the box con- 
tains nothing but choice quality, uniform 
in size, thus adding to the selling value, 
Fine to fancy boxes are jobbing at $1 50@ 
250. Recent sales in Liverpool include 
Newtown Pippins in boxes at 1.25@2.40. 





European Opposition toward our fresh 
and dried fruits is rousing growers and 
shippers, representing national organiza- 
tions, to protest against the unnecessary 
restriction to trade. It is everywhere con- 
ceded that the action of Germany, France 
and Switzerland, etc, is the result of jeal- 
ousy over the successful competition of 
American fruits. 


The McIntosh Red is better and larger 
than Fameuse, which it resembles. One of 
its defects is a liability to scab and crack, 
and it drops too easily. It originated in 
Canada. Quality is excellent.—[S. D. Wil- 
lard, Ontario Co, N Y. 





Downy Mildews—These are parasite 
fungi, which live upon the internal sub- 
stance of the plant, particularly the leaves, 
These mildews affect the grape, cabbage, 
onion and potatoes. They can be held~in 
check by the use of bordeaux mixture. 


ec 
Silos in Maine—So far as can be learned 
there are about 1007 silos in Maine, 65 of 


which are pot in use. The average cost of 
these silos is $49.76, highest cost $150, low- 
est cost $10. Average cost per ton’s cap city, 
Tic. Average cost exclusive- of labor, $33.09, 
or an average per ton’s capacity of 4lc. 
There are several round silos described, and 
we would commend this method of building 
to all who contemplate building silos out- 
side their barns. Single-board silos are used 
and strong claims made for them. Those 
owning silos not now in use give various 
reasons for abandoning them, such as a 
change of live stock, an abundance of hay, 
decay of silo and failure to repair, expense 
connected with growing the corn and fill- 
ing the silo, when all labor is hired, etc, 
some claiming they would soon use the 
silo again. In no instance has anyone men- 
tioned any evil effects from feeding ensi- 
lage, but on the contrary nearly everyone 
expresses the belief that it is a good fod- 
— W. McKeen, Sec’y State B’d of 
er. 





Pipes for Conducting Water—G. H. W.: 
A three-quarter inch, ge'vanized iron pipe 
with a stopcock at the bottom will do for 
conducting water from a_ spring 300 ft 
higher than the house. There will be no 
danger of its bursting. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Burpee’s Farm Annual, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farm, garden and flower seeds. 

J. I. De Lancey, Elgin, Ill. Breeder of 
pure-bred poultry. 

Ford Seed Co, Ravenna, O. Farm and 
garden seeds, small fruit plants and or- 
chard implements. 

Iowa Seed Co, DesMoines, Ia. Garden, 
vegetable and flower seeds, garden imple- 
ments. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass. Hardy 
American plants and mountain flowers. 

F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N Y. Farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds, orchard fruits. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co, 
Quincy, Ill. Incubators, brooders and poul- 
try appliances. 

J. Steckler Seed Co, New Orleans, La. All 
kinds of garden and farm seeds with direc- 
tions for planting and cultivating. 

Johnston Harvester Co, Batavia, N Y. 
Small grain, corn and hay harvesting im- 
plements and corn cultivators. 
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MR. STORMONT ‘THORPE 


Is a man of forty, perhaps; a man of great force of char- 
acter; a tremendous and at the same time an inscrutable 
personality ; but a schemer, a specuiator, a promoter, one 
of the chartered privateers of commerce. He has pene- 
trated the four corners of the earth in his search for fortune, 
and has just missed it everywhere. 

Finally, coming back to London with some thousands 
of pounds and a Mexican rubber concession, he floats a 
company. At every turn heis blackmailed and bled. 
The “ Kaffir crowd,” the group of wrecker-brokers, “ with 
names like Rhine wines,” play with him and throw him 
down. But at last the indomitable nerve of the man 
conquers. The press is silenced, the blackmailers quieted, 
and a board of directors secured, with “a noble marquis” 
for a chairman, and Lord Plowden, “‘ the handsomest man 
in England,” as its star member. But investors fail to 
take the stock. Out of 500,000 shares all but an insignifi- 
cant 5000 or so are unsubscribed for; and the “ wreckers ” 
start selling the stock “ short.” 

Thorpe is desperate, ruined; but when he totters at 
the edge of bankruptcy, when he has nothing but a grand 
suite of offices and a single coin left, “ the big idea” comes 
to him. Only a few thousand shares or so of the stock 
are owned outside; he holds the rest; the wreckers are 

offering Rubber Consols which they haven’t got; if he 
buys them, when settling day comes he can make them pay his price for the shares 
that they must deliver. In ten minutes his broker is quietly snapping up every 
offer of Rubber Consols, and the great corner is under way. 

Of all his dummy directors Lord Plowden is the only one who sees what 
Thorpe is planning. And by casting his vote with him at a directors’ meeting 
he enables him to carry through those plans, and assures him a free hand in 
running the corner. After the meeting, Thorpe, expanding in the sunshine of 
his new prosperity, promises Plowden, who has everything in the world but 
money, to make him rich, to give him 100,000 shares of Rubber Consols. 
Stunned with gratitude, “the noble lord” tells him of his poverty, his struggle 
to keep up appearances, and his ambitions, winding up by inviting him to visit 
his country place. Thorpe accepts, borrows thirty pounds from his sister, and 
starts for Hadlow House with Lord Plowden. 


The Market-Place 


HAROLD FREDERIC’s story, grows in interest with each succeeding installment. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


With the above synopsis you can begin this story this week. Fully illustrated. 


5 CENTS THE COPY. $2.50 YEARLY. ALL NEWSMEN 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Exports One and a Quarter Billions. 


The stery of the foreign commerce of '98 
is now complete. Its exports are the larg- 
est in eur history, its imports the smallest 
since ’85, although the consuming popula- 
tien is now a third greater than at that 
time. And as if to emphasize the great 
work of this greatest year, the month of 
Dec made for itself the highest record of 
exports ever made by any month in eur 
history, total exports being $137,247,448 
and of the full calendar year $1,254,925,169. 
Only two earlier calendar years crossed 
the billion dollar line, that of ’97 having 
been 1100 millions and ’96 1006 millions. Of 
our total exports about two-thirds consist 
of agricultural produce. 

The imports of the year are as notable as 
the exports, but for reverse reasons, being 
the smallest since °85, although the con- 
suming population is, as above indicated, 
33 per cent greater than at that time. They 
amount to only $633,664,634, against. $742,623,- 
893 in ’97. Thus the year shows an increase 
of more than 150 million dollars in exports 
and a decrease of more than 100 million dol- 
lars in imports, giving by far the largest ex- 
cess of exports ever known in our com- 
merce. With such enormous exports of 
merchandise, the net imports of gold were 
naturally very large, being placed by the 
treasury bureau of statistics at 142 millions. 


Canned Goods Futures. 








In spite of the efforts to do away with 
the method of. selling canned goods early in 
the year for delivery at a later date, much 
business of this character is being reported. 
The American Grocer announces sales of 
over 175,000 cases various brands of Illi- 
nois corn for 1899 delivery at 62%4c per doz, 
with a freight allowance of 15c per 100 Ibs. 
It also reports that Maine packers are of- 
fering corn for next season’s delivery to 
western shippers at 85c per doz fob Port- 
land, but no business made public: The 
Indiana canners’ association has made a 
firm price of 70c per doz for standard toma- 
toes, future delivery, perhaps 200,000 cases 
being contracted at this figure. 

Farmers in New York want higher prices 
for corn than were received last year. The 
Atlantic states canners’ association and the 
western canned goods packers’ association, 
both strong organizations, embracing a 
great many canners, will hold tHeir annual 
meetings together in Detroit early in Febru- 
ary. Associated with them this year will 
pe the canners’ machinery and supply asso- 
ciation, indicating that the differences here- 
tofore existing between the various 
branches of the industry have been bridged 
with a resultant union of practically all 
canned goods people. It is not improbable 


that a national organization will be formed. - 





*The Irresponsible Commission Merchant. 


W. A. GODFREY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Irresponsible commission merchants can 
be divided into three classes. There is the 
incompetent merchant; there is another 
class that is always hampered through lack 
of sufficient funds; then there are those 
who start in business- with intentions to 
beat everyone they do business with. The 
field of work for this class is growing less 
every year. In former years when there 
were fewer creameries, and more dairy 
butter, country storekeepers were forced to 
buy these dairies and pay the actual, if not 
more than the markets of the large cities, 
and the temptation was to ship to persons 
who would quote a cent or two above 
the market. Since the advent of cream- 
eries in the U S, the amount of dairy but- 
ter made in the various sections grows less 
and less each year. Consequently the 
temptation to ship to these irresponsibles 
has grown less éach year. 

The question as to what is the best pol- 





*Extract from a paper read before the 
January meeting of the National League of 
Commission Merchants, at New Orleans. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


icy to take to suppress this class of people 
is now before us. There is no doubt that 
they certainly do hurt the commission mer- 
chants’ business, forming one of the causes 
of forcing us all to purchase our goods. The 
league itself, representing the best commis- 
sion merchants, and the publishing of these 
facts to the shippers in all parts of the 
country, will be a means of limiting the 
amount of harm that can be done by this 
class of people. The publishing of their 
names, giving what information we possess 
to each branch league, may be means of 
saving a great deal of money during’ the 
year. This condition has always existed and 
probably always will exist. This class are 
generally very shrewd men, and weuld 
make a success in the commission line, or 
any other line, providing they had _ the 
means and inclination to go at it in an 
honest way. This fact makes it all the 
harder to fight them. 


Enlarging Our Fruit Trade. 








The proper packing and sorting of fruits 
for market comprises a subject well wor- 
thy the attention of growers, dealers and 
shippers. As pointed out in these colunins 
from time to time, one of the drawbacks in 
our export trade in apples is the uneven 
quality of the offerings and the inclusion 
of much fruit which should never have been 
shipped. In a recent paper upon this sub- 
ject read before the Illinors state horticul- 
tural association, C. C. Bell, the well-known 
packer at Bonneville, Mo, has this to say: 

From my experience in fruit packing and 
shipping, since 1875, I am convinc2d that 
permanent and growing success depends on 
how well we do our part. The time is past 
when we may pack and ship anything and 
everything, or trust to luck—but he who 
handles fruit now, must know the business, 
handle and pack on well established busi- 
ness principles; with this honestly and in- 
telligently performed, there are great pos- 
sibilities for opening new markets and ex- 
panding the old. We need a better under- 
standing as to standard grades and uni- 
form size packages; we also need for ex- 
port business, careful inspection, to assure 
that fruit is properly packed and graded 
before it leaves our shores, something as 
meats are inspected now; and our govern- 
ment should spare no efforts to assist us in 
introducing our products to all known 
markets of the world. 

Foreign Oranges Losing Favor—Owing 
to the rapid increase in Cal and Fla orange 
growing, and the excellent quality of the 
product,. the imports of Messina and Va- 
lencia oranges have greatly decreased. 
The total value of such purchases in il 
mos of last year was only $627,000, com- 
pared with 1,544,000 in '97 and 2,298,000 in ‘96. 
Meanwhile we are beginning to export or- 
anges in earnest, sending them abroad to 
the value of 358,000 in 11 mos. Imports of 
lemons decreased from 4,589,000 in 11 mos of 
"97 to 3,146,000 in ’98. . 


Condition of National Banks—<According 
to a report of the controller of currency 
recently made public, the resources of the 
national banks were the largest ever 
known, Dec 1, amounting to 4313 million dol- 
lars. This enormous sum includes, among 
other items, loans and discounts 2214 
millions. 








Foreign Onions to the amount of 569,000 
bu were received in this country during 11 
mos of ’98, a slight increase over ’97 and 
compared with only 568,000 bu in ’96. Our 
exports during the period first named were 
144,000 bu, a substantial increase over one 
and two years ago. 





I am a regular subscriber to your Journal 
and think it one_of the best published. I 
am going into the poultry business and 
would like to know how to make an incu- 
bator. Possibly some of your readers can 
give me the information.—[J. W. Mowery, 
towa, 


PROFIT IN POULTRY. 


Farmers’ Poultry House. 





A more detailed description of the poul- 
try house for everybody than the one given 
in the issue of Oct $ has been requested, 
and Mr Wells sends the accompanying 
drawings and additional statements. 

The best location is a natural ridge where 
the drainage will be good from all sides, or 
its equivalent artificially made. Dig two par- 
allel ditches 14% ft apart, measuring from 
outsides, and each 18 ft by 12 in. Fill them 
with cobble stones. Place flat stones on a 
bed of cobbles every 6 ft, with their faces 
inclined toward each other. These are with- 
in the ditch. For rafters I prefer 8-in round 








CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE, 
Dimensions given in feet and inches, 


timber split through the center. Don’t let 
the stone that the rafter sits on project 
above the support or it will conduct the 
water against the end of the support and 
rot it. Let the first course of shingles lap 
over the foundation stones. 

The scratching shed is the last or end 
section in a house of three sections, byt 
would be the middle section in a house of 
five sections or the two center sections in 
a house of six sections. Each section rep- 
resents six feet of the length of the house. 
The sections used for scratching sheds are 
partitioned from the main house. When 
we have a scratching shed we place the 
door in the partition between the shed and 
the house as near the front side as possible. 

In forming the projections for the win- 
dow, don’t use any timber larger than 2 by 
4 in, and those only for the short rafter 
and the upright. If 2 by 6 in is used for 
the main timbers, use 1 by 4 for the up- 
rights or the division between the windows. 
The ends of this house are finished the 





¢, boarding paper under shingles; d, win- 
dow partly open for ventilation. 


same as the roof, except that the shed is 
not papered, but the partition between the 
shed and house proper is papered. The 
roosts are shown in the plan, but are not 
taken into account in the cost, as nearly 
everyone has his own ideas in regard to 
what is required for roosts and nests. 
Standards for the roosts are 3 ft high, 
notched at the top to hold the roosting 
poles. The box underneath for the drop- 
pings should be sunk into the ground with- 
in 2 in of the top, or hens will roost on the 
sides. The roost is movable and must not 
be fastened to the top of standards, as ft 
will interfere with cleaning the trough. 
The 25 hen size requires lumber as fol- 
lows, cheap grades being used and odds and 
ends utilized where possible. ‘Four pieces 
each of the following: Fourteen ft by 2x6 in, 
12 ft by 2x6 in, 6 ft by 2x6 in, 6 ft by 2x4 in, 
three pieces 8 ft by 2x4 in and two pieces 12 
ft by 2x4 in; one door 2% by 6 1-3 ft by 14 











in; 800 ft No 2 boards, $6 per M; 5000 No 
2 shingles, $1.25 per M; two sash to fill space 
41-3 by 5 ft 10 in, glass 9 by 12 in; 90 sq 
yds building paper; 25 lbs 10-penny nails 
or.three sets hinges with screws. Total 
cost of material, $21.48; labor one man four 
days, $6. 

By using*cheap material, such as paper 
mill waste for sheathing paper, shingles 
sawed from lumber of the farm, old win- 
dows, etc, I managed to reduce actual cost 
of labor and all to $20.03. In longer houses 
of the same style the cost can be brought 
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down to $1 per running foot, including 
labor. A small house requires as many 
gables and ends to be finished as if it were 
three times as long and hence is more costly 
in proportion. Don’t think it necessary to 
follow exactly the measures here given. If 
you have old windows, build your sections 
to fit them. If there are old boards that 
will do to cover the roof, use them and 
put in more of the main rafters to nail to. 
Qne can use simply round poles for main 
rafters and still the building will be a suc- 
cess. Simply do the best you can with 
what you have to do with in time, money 
and material, but don’t forget to paper 
underneath the shingles. 





Showy Buff Cochins. 





The type of Cochin illustrated in the 
frontispiece of this week’s issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is the heavy full feath- 
ered English style; magnificent in ap- 
pearance and splendid birds for the show 
room. The Buff is the most popular variety 
of Cochins because of the pure, rich, clear 
Cochins because of the pure, rich, clear 
color which no other breed of fowls pos- 
Sesses in equal degree. In the finest speci- 
mens the tail of the cock is an especially 
rich buff. The heavy feathering of legs 
and fluff of this type of Cochin is a point 
emphasized by breeders, and requires much 
care to secure in perfection. The body of 
these birds is heavy and meaty, which fact 
makes them to some extent favorites with 
growers of market poultry. They are hardy 
and fair winter layérs. The = so-called 
“American” type is more compact with less 
leg feathering, and, although less meaty 
in shape, is reputed a better layer. 

The male of the pair of Buffs in the illus- 
tration was imported by Adams, Purdue 
& Young and won first at Madison Square 
garden, New York, in 1893, as cockerel. 
He is probably the heaviest feathered 
Cochin up to that date séen in America 
and was imported at a cost of $200 besides 
shipping expense. The hen is a prominent 
Canadian winner, a remarkably typical bird 
from a fancier’s standpoint. 


Cold Costs Eggs—With all other condi- 
tions supplied, cold, breezy, damp 
quarters will thwart the main _ object. 
Chickens will be even benefited by con- 
siderable cold while actively engaged in 
searching for their food during the day, 
but let them get chilled, be exposed to cold 
drafts or suffer from frosted combs, and 
a maximum egg supply will grow rapidly 
less, Also exposure in cold weather to fro- 
zen ground and snow is productive of loss. 
[C. B. C., Oswego Co, N Y. 


Our Foreign Trade in Eggs—This has 
assumed considerable proportions the past 
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two years, but should be capable of still fur- 
ther expansion. During 11 mos of ’98 we 
shipped abroad 2,068,000 doz, against 2,393,- 
000 doz same period in ’97, and only 365,000 
doz in ’96. Our imports meanwhile have 
decreased from 638,000 doz in 11 mos of ’96 
to 113,000 doz in ’98. Ir former years our 
imports were very much greater than any 
of these figures named, but the higher rate 
of duty has served to shut out Canadian 
stock. 





Good Dairy Ration—J. S. T.: A very ef- 
fective ration for 1000-lb cows may be se- 
cured by feeding 20 lbs mixed hay, 3 lbs 
gluten meal, 3 lbs bran and 2 lbs middlings 
per day. The smaller cows probably could 
use the same to good advantage if in full 
flow of milk. The ration will contain as 
follows: 








Dry Pro- Carbo- 
Lbs mat tein hydrates Total 
Mixed hay....... 20 17.40 1.240 9.200 10.440 
Gluten feed....... 3 2.76 .582 1.899 2.481 
rr ree 3 2.64 .366 1.359 1.725 
Middlings........ 2 1.76 - .256 1.214 1.470 
24.56 2.444 13.672 16.116 


This has a nutritive ration of 1to5.6. Corn 
meal might be introduced in place of some 
of the bran or middlings by at the same 
time increasing the amount of gluten feed. 
{Cornell Experiment Station. 


The Truth 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine 
that money can buy is established by the fact 
that it cures when all other medicines fail. No 
other preparation has such a record of cures. 
Scrofula, salt rheum, catarrh, dyspepsia, rheu- 
matism, and all diseases caused or promoted 
by impure blood or a low state of the system 
yield to its curative power. It purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, tones and 
strengthens the stomach, creates a good appe- 
tite and builds up the physieal strength, thus 
fortifying the system against attacks of fever, 


pneumonia, and the grip 
Sarsa- 


Hood's parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1, 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
are gentle, mild, effective, 


Hood’s Pills Cure all liver ills. 
SHOMALE'S POULTRY 


nd aman ty r 1899. 160 pages, 100 illus- 

tions of incubators, Brooders, Poultry 

, etc, How re raise Chickens successfully, their 

re, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 

descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Inen- 

Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 

ore sean. Price only 15 cents. 
OEMAKER, Box 863 
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chick that would grow under any con- 
lly warranted. Catalogue F 
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Maseotte Inch. & Lumber Co. Box 12, Bedford, 0. 
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Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














BOOM Business! 


Don’t be satisfied with 
You cones 308 hateh thousands < of chi chick? 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR 


\ alee te ~ 
pt ns in all kinds of so frst pro 
leon all kinds of machines. 







page catalogue with supplement. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA 


HOW To START 


in the POULTRY podnny oe Hw 
to make it a com — 


UIDE. Tell Teles ina eae 
faz ant ce 


at gael 
sf “GYPNERS INCUBATOR 


fe theoltely Bo no srutcal moiture Send 1° 


a eeEae cate cs en . wav KS 


AGreat Mistake 


it would be to purchase an Incu- 
bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs 6e. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
poultry information it contains, 
to say nothing of the pointers it 
gives you. Send for it at once, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 104, Des Moines, Ia. 


VALUABLE BOOK 


OM POULTRY FOR 16990 FREE. 
ing eattzely now sae largest out; Sinen 
See eet to vid pec bos 


id poultry houses 
MAKE big Wi jee, ri — Send ise. for 


BAUSCHER. sr. 
HATCH CHICKENS 


8 OTA wrcsting the @ 


EXCELSIOR IM Y CUBATOR 


Circulars free, Lonen tae eer Con pan 
Send 6c; for GEO. H. 8T 
Illus. Catalog. § 114 te 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Il. 
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TWO MILLS 


in one. Grinds twice with less 
tion, less heating, less waste a. 
¢ ~— ~ eh Corn and cot 
lo oa! lled, mashed 
and mellowed salarged one hs 


ry" 

QUAKER CIT 
Crinding Mill 

The 4. W Strand Con's & Canal St. Golem, 

aise Westers Agents for Sasiley’s Powers, Shollors & Cutters. 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and chea; a pga Hatcher 
in the market. ars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL oo. “QUINT ILL. 












WE DON’T WANT w OUR MONEY 
niess after 30 days trial you want our in- 
cubetere. All sizes from 50 eggs to 1000 
eggs. 10, 000 sold annually. Our compart- 
and P. Regulator 
appreciated. 50 egg 
ze $5.00. Send 4c. for No. 13 Catalogue. 
puceEtTE INCUBATOR CO.,Springfield,Q 





7 te 
Self-regulating. 





PNCUBATORS For Catalogue, G. S. SiNcHn, Carding: 
° 


INCUBATORS Brooder, sin00, other 


sizes. Catalogue. The Monitor Co., Box 50, Moodus, Ct, 














THIS S MILL 






secine ep. | Orca a ateat 

perAar MFC. CO. 

8 Depot St. New Lexington, 0. 
[ [ best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
180 North F St. Richmond, Ind, 





For 
Feed, 
Meal, 


grinding 
Corn 
Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
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THE AMERICAN HORSE. 


The Encouragement for Horse Breeders. 

The quietude which has prevailed in the 
horse market the midweeks of the winter 
has nothing to do with the generally 
healthy position of the trade. No par- 
ticular animation is expected at the turn 
of the year, aS many buyers are away 
and will not begin activities as early as 
this. It .is a generally recognized fact 
in live stock circles, beth among breeders 
and dealers, that the horse industry is 
in materially better Snape than during 
the long period of depression culminating 
some two years ago. General improve- 
ment in the demand has been the rule, 
and it is much easier to effect sales of 
really desirable animals. Prices at the 
various sale stables have shown a harden- 
ing tendency in the’ main in almost every 


‘class of attractive stock. While this is 


not. uniform, and is subject to frequent re- 
action, the undertone of the market-is one 
of much more confidence than some time 
ago: Poor to common horses continue a 
drug on the market. It is generally agreed 
that breeding went into more or less neg- 
lect during the period of depression, and 
farmers for a time, particularly in the 
central west, seemed almost in a frenzy to 
dispose of horses irrespective of prices. 
There was next to no market for common 
animals; but this has been followed by a 
gradual improvement. A readier outlet for 
horses at all leading markets is noticeable 
and the breeding industry has taken a 
new lease of life. 
THE DRIFT OF HORSE BREEDING. 

The tendency now seems te be toward the 
production and development of a class of 
horses suitable not only for the best home 
but also for the export traide, including 
meritorious drafters and drivers. One of 
the most encouraging features in recent 
years is the development of our foreign 
trade, chiefly with England, this increasing 
rapidly. Going back to a period as recent 
as °90, the actual exports of horses from 
the U S to all foreign countries were only 
3500, falling off to scant 3000 in ’93 and 
holding at 5000 in ’94. By ’96 the business 
had increased sharply to 25,000, and during 
the fiscal year ’97 we actually exported 
29,352 horses. But this was greatly sur- 
passed in the 12 mos ended-June 30, °38, 
when our exports were 51,159 animals, 
worth over $6,000,000. The export move- 
ment this winter, though showing occa- 
sional lull, is as a whole encouraging. To- 
tal shipmefts abroad during the first 11 
mos of ’98 were 46,148 head, worth $5,566,900, 
an average value of 120. This shows a gain 
over a like period in ’97 of nearly 4000 anj- 
mals. Of the total exports first named, 
the U K took more than 20,000, Canada $300, 
Germany 6500, other Europe 63800, Mexico 
1600, the remainder scattered. 

RELATIVELY FEW HORSES ARE IMPORTED 
into the U S. Small numbers of breeding 
animals come in duty free. It is a ques- 
tion, however, how many of these are real- 
ly intended for breeding purposes; out of 
699 so entered in ’97, 594 were from Canada, 
with an average value of only a little more 
than $100, the importers apparentiy taking 
poetic license in declaring these subject to 
free entry as breeding horses. A consid- 
erable number annually come across our 
northern berder on which a duty is paid 
and a few enter from Mexico. During the 
first 11 mos of ’98 total imports of horses 
into the U S were 2677 head, two-thirds 
dutiable, one-third duty free, under the 


claim that they were entered for breeding 


purposes. -Total imports cerresponding pe- 
riod in ’97 were 5843, nearly all dutiable. 
Imports as a whole are very much less than 
formerly. Ten years ago 62,400 horses were 
imported, valued at. $5,400,000; during the 
last fiscal year only 3085 valued at $415,000. 

Our forthcoming midwinter report of the 
number of farm animals in the U S will 
include horses and mules. One year ago, 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


according to our special investigation, there 
were estimated 14,873,000 horses and 2,254,000 
mules. The number of horses and mules re- 
ported in the U §S at each federal census 
since °50, including only horses on farms, 
follows: 

FEDERAL CENSUS OF HORSES IN U S. 


Horses Mules 
ere 559,331 
De cc cccccccccccce Gpaeueaee 1,151,148 
:  SePererer rrr. 7,145,370 1,125,415 
Sis esonndaougcas 10,357,488 1,812,808 
Saree re 14,969,467 2,295,532 





The World’s Distribution of Horses. 





From census enumerations and official 
and reliable estimates, it appears there are 
some 75,000,000 horses in the world. Our 
figures subjoined are the best obtainable, 
and while not quite complete, as nothing is 
available covering some rather prominent 
countries, such as China, Brazil and Mexico, 
yet they afford a fair approximation of the 
totals by countries. In connection with this 
table it is interesting to note that the es- 
timated number of mules and asses in the 
world is 9,000,000 head, of which N. A.is cred- 
ited with 2,340,000; S A, 1,240,000; Europe, 
3,200,000; other continents scattering. 

HORSES IN THE WORLD. 
{In millions and tenths.] 








North America. Asia. 
2 a ae 14.9| India . veeeeee Ld 
Cagada.:.7..... . 1.5) Japam ..----seeee 1.6 
Other .... 1.0) Russia .......... 5.9 
' . me ee ‘ 5 
( Pepe eererre — 
Tota) Total ... 91 
South America. Africa, 
Argentina ....... 4.41 Algeria ......... 2 
LISMBUBY 00.005 0008 .4;5 Cape Colony.... .3 
Venezuela......... .4| Orange Free 
RE 56 6 ca ce cescs 2 State . yaa Aen 
——H OUNEr a.cccccdis 
MORAG). cccsceccsee G4 -—— 
Ol er 1.0 
Europe. Australasia. 
Austria ......... 3.7] Queensland ..... .4 
France .......... 2.8) New South 
Germany ...:... 3.8 WOROD dc ocic cca 5 
United Kingdom 2.1; Victoria ...... <a 
Russia ee ceeeee ee 2L.7| New Zealand.... .2 
Roumania........ .6)/ Other .......... 4 
DEED aviacesssnem.. 08 --— 
CRE won cains candies OE ce scomas:tm, De 
Total ............98.4|Grand total..;:.... 73.3 





<ccenscasiilaallalliiesaessacee 

Care of the Hoof—I am satisfied that 
much lameness among our horses is caused 
in the blacksmith shop by paring the heels 
more than the toes. It is much easier to 
cut down the heels the~ the toes, and the 
toes grow many times faster. I had a 
very fine horse ruined by this process, and 
another greatly injured. My present black- 
smith is very careful to trim down the toes 
as much as possible. I find it a great sav- 
ing in the horse-shoeing bill, if the heel 
calks are split full length and a small wedge 
of steel inserted, Weld together and 
sharpen. The iron wears away very rapid- 
ly, leaving the steel the full width of the 
ealk, This remains sharp a long time, even 
on frozen ground.—[George Plumb, New 
York, 


The Horseless Truck for moving heavy 
merchandisesis the latest thing. A company 
for the manufacture has been organized in 
the east, and it is said New York will soon 
have 250 of them in use on the crowded 
streets of that city. 

hee 

I believe you are on the right side of the 
fight for farmers and intend to keep af- 
ter the trusts and corporations. Everybody 
knows that the farmer needs al] the help 
he can get. I am not a calamity howler, 
but I would like to know how we can raise 
and sell wheat for 60 to 65c per bu, po- 
tatoes 25c and all other crops in the same 
proportion and make a profit. I admit the 
farmer himself is to blame, for in nearly 
all cases he has the remedy in his own keep- 
ing. The farmers’ votes rightly placed 
would correct many- of the-evils. that he has 
te contend-with now. Vote against trusts 
and combines without regard to party.—[C. 
A, Brush, Michigan. 





‘THE DAIRY. 


American Butter in Foreign Markets. 
MAJOR HENRY E. ALVORD. 





In order to compete with the Danish, 
Swedish and best French butter, as found in 
Great Britain, the American creameries 
must pay more attention to finish and make 
a firmer, drier, finer grained butter. Half a 
dozen times, the department of agriculture 
has given orders to buy at any price, a ton 
or so of the very choicest creamery 
butter to be found in the New 
York market. Every time, the export 
of this butter has been a comparative 
failure. It has ranked in England with 
Irish and Australian and second grade Can- 
adian, and brought two or three cents a 
pound less than expected. Tr- high flavor 
has been reported lost or “off,” notwith- 
standing ocean refrigeration and the best 
care in handling. And complaint has been 
made of the apparent excess of moisture 
(‘too much liquor’), the lack of body and 
unsuitableness as to color, salt and pack- 
age. But by having selected creameries 
make butter expressly for export, working 
twice with an interval of some hours be- 
tween, giving a fine, clea‘n, mild flavor, last- 
ing rather than flashy, with other points as 
per order, the British buyers have been sat- 
isfied and the butter accepted and used 
among discriminating consumers in place 
of the best Danish. 

However much go. work may be done, of- 
ficial and private, to establish a high repu- 
tation for the dairy products of the United 
States, this may all be soon destroyed,as was 
our valuable British cheese trade, by unscru- 
pulous merchants, who for temporary gain, 
may export low-grade and counter*-** goods 
marked in all respects like the best. There 
is nothing now to prevent such injurious 
action. Hence the secretary of agriculture, 
upon the recommendation of the dairy di- 
vision, has in his last annual report advis- 
ed that the congress be asked to extend 
(with suitable modifications) the existing 
system of government inspection and cer- 
tification of meats and meat products for 
export, to include butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk for export from the United States. 
The Danes, Australians and Canadians 
have adopted such precautions, and profit 
thereby. 

It is proposed to authorize competent ir- 
spectors to affix such brands as “pure but- 
ter” and ‘full cream cheese” to products 
which are above a fixed minimum standard 
of quality. In ection of this kind, duly 
legalized and properly executed, would place 
the good butter and cheese of this country 
in foreign markets under the identifying 
label and guarantee of the United States 
government. While similar merchandise of 
lower grade would be left entirely free to 
find place for itself upon its own merits, 
the fine goods, entitled to and receiving 
the official indorsement, would be justly 
given great commercial advantages. 

Notge—At the meeting of national creamery 
buttermakers’ ass’n, Sioux Falls, S D, Jan 
23-28, Major Alvord has an interesting and 
instructive exhibit of foreign bu ~. This 
includes Danish, S*vedish, Russian, Austra- 
lian, Irish, French, Italian and Canadian. 
Also a couple of 56-lb packages extra Amer- 
ican creamery from Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, which was exported to England and 
has been returned with the foreign sorts 
for purposes of comparison, 





Expert Cheese Making. 


THOMAS J. DILLON, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 





Have a good set of scales and a nice clean 
strainer in a clean vat. Examine each can 
of milk as it is emptied into the weighing 
can. Have a sample tested and pay ac- 
cording to test: As the milk is ‘being 
weighed, the temperature should gradually 
be raised to 85 degrees.’ The milk shoutd 
be.stirred- gently-to keep cream from rising 
and to insure an even-.temperature. Add 
coloring if wanted and stir to mix it in 








“thoroughly. Do not apply rennet for 10 or 
15 minutes after steam has been turned off 
unless milk is overripe. Add good rennet 
(diluted with water) enough to coagulate 
it fit for the knife in 30 minutes. Then cut 
lengthwise with horizontal knife, com- 
mencing before the curd is hard, moving 
very carefully not to disturb the mass. Then 
cut crosswise, with perpendicular knife, 
then lengthwise. The curd will be about the 
size of dice. Turn the curd with the hands 
very carefully, going twice around the vat. 
Loosen particles at sides or bottom of the 
pan, then turn curd over carefully with 
hands, going twice around the vat again 
before applying the heat. It pays to be 
very careful in handling while the curd is 
soft. After heating, stir constantly, keep- 
ing all the particles of curd separate, raise 
temperature say two degrees per hour un- 
til the curd is cooked, never above 98 de- 
grees, or 96 degrees in dry and clear 
weather. 

Run off the whey until there is just 
enough to cover the curd, which I would 
stir so as to expel the whey and get it well 
and evenly cooked. When the curd is fairly 
firm and shows one-eighth inch of acid by 
the hot iron test, the whey should be drawn 
off and the curd dipped into a sink and 
stirred until fairly dry. One of the 
fine points is to know just how 
much moisture to leave on the 
cheese at this stage. If the acid is de- 
veloping fast the curd will need to be 
stirred drier than otherwise. Spread the 
curd evenly over the racks in the sink 
about 5 in deep, being careful to have it the 
same depth at the sides and ends as in the 
middle. After it has matted, cut with a 
thin bladed, dull pointed knife into strips 
about 8 in wide, turn over, doubling the 
pieces at the ends of the sink. In about 15 
minutes, cut through the center and turn 
again, putting the outer ends in and doub- 
ling if the acid is developing slowly, but if 
fast, do not double. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to pile. An even temperature of all 
the curd is important. When sufficient acid 
is developed (1 in by acid test to 2 in, on 
cool day) cut into pieces about 5 in 
square ready for the curd cutter. After 
milling, stir well. When it has developed 
a nice cheesy flavor, cuts smooth 
and close and shows butter when 
squeezed in the hand, apply the 
salt, 2% Ibs to 1000 Ibs_ milk, well 
stirred in. After standing 15 minutes it is 
ready for the press. All cheese should be 
uniform in make and size and finish. Put 
to press at 84 degrees, increasing pressure 
gradually at first. Take out in 45 minutes, 
pull bandage and leave no wrinkles. Put 
on cap cloths nicely, then put back in press, 
adding pressure gradually but not too 
strong. Turn cheese in the press in the 
morning and leave under pressure until the 
press will be needed for next batch in the 
afternoon. 

An even temperature of about 70 degrees 
is important. In summer, doors and win- 
dows should be open in the evening after 
sundown and early in the morning and 
closed shortly after sunrise, to keep out the 
heat. An ice box is good. On cool days, leave 
shutters and windows open on shady side 
of building. Plenty of light and air is 
good, but keep it out of direct draft 
and out of direct sunlight. In cooler weath- 
er, a stove or steam heat may be used to 
keep the temperature up to 70 degrees. The 
whole curing room should be clean and in 
order, and the shelves need to be dusted 
every day when new cheese is put upon 
them. Turn every day until three or four 
weeks’ old, when this will be fit to ship, 





Hogs Sleeping Upstairs. 


L. B. RICE, MICHIGAN. 





A neighbor of mine, in building a new 
hog house, made a second floor just. above 
the first, high enough to clear a-man’s head. 
From each apartment.he made a runway 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, with strips 
to prevent slipping. The sleeping rooms 


CATTLE AND SWINE 





for the hogs were on the upper floor. Most 
hogs will keep their sleeping rooms very 
neat, dry and clean. Sometimes young hogs 
will get into bad habits, but you can soon 
break them of that by closing a trap door 
to keep them down a little longer after eat- 
ing. Old hogs are very particular about 
keeping their sleeping room dry and clean. 

New hogs introduced into the house d92 
not have to be taught to go up stairs to bed, 
but they will find their way up stairs within 
an hour after they enter the pen. The dis- 
coverer of this disposition in a hog had con- 
fined several of them in an old log house 
where there was such a runway leading to 
the chamber above. When he went to look 
for his hogs there was none to be seen. He 
searched the surrounding country, but no 
trace could be found. Going back to find 
where they had got out, he heard a noise 
up stairs and the mystery was solved. 


castossicehaililibiassieasclioizen 

Generous Feeding from first to last un- 
der the conditions existing in the corn belt 
is the most profitable method of fattening 
beef cattle. 





Succulent Feeds in winter are appetizing, 
thus making the stock enjoy their feed, and 
besides they keep the system in a healthy 
condition. 


Sharples Quality. 


Every farmer who keeps 
five or more cows can 
afford a hand separator. 
In fact, he cannot afford 
to be without one. Avoid 
all mistakes and useless 
expenditure by buying a 
Safety Hand Separator 
They not only represent 
highest quality in such 
machines, but stand for 
highest quality in prod- 
uct as well. They skim 
clean, turn easy, last 
long and cost nothing for 











repairs. Send for circu- 

lars. 

BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb., est Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, fil,’ St. Paul, Minn., wats , 


Dubuque, Ia., San Francisco, Cal. 


TESTED 3Y THE MILK PAIL 


x 


is aie cma of grain— 

lly = oats—com bined in scien- 
Efe’ rtions. It is complete for 
the os uction of milk and the 
proper maintenance of thes animal, 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks, 


Cows off feed, couple 
Trouble of cases of caked - 
and a cow or so with milk fever 
Care and watchfulness are 
pre reventives, but feed is far more 
portant. No such cases follow 
the use of our feed. Common sense 
and Quaker Dairy Feed are the 


watchwords. Soquize | about it; 
you will find we are right. 


* MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ® 
Aninvaluable book 


oportioned rations, Basie 
ef roughage and eve a Fe go Sent 





postpaid on request. 
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NOW CURABLE. 
Surely, quickly and for good. 
Flem BE Bros. .chemnist, Un- 
ion Stock Yards, y auicaty 
have a pemnedy that CS xy 
cures the ost te | 
i supplied by ‘mail anlar 

itive guarantee. Price, 

00, Valuable information 
ne full particulars FREE. 
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-AMAN SAVED 


BY USINCA ae ae SAWINC MACHINE. 
One man can saw more EASY 
wood with it than two 








og free. 
First order seoures agency. 


es Sawing Mach. Co. 64 S. Clinton St. RM 23, Chicago. 





HOOK ON CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, closest. 
—s simplest, strongest 
nd handiest dehorner 

is the latest 


7 IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 

on an entirely pow frizeip le. Catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 58 Christiana, Pa. 

Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 














WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. > 








TAKE ANY PART OF THE 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider 


First, the Material; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship; 


Secondty, the Design 
Fourthly, Its Thorough Works 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Iilustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














I\ 
and remove the 
~ ew BSE HUMANE ric = DeAORNING 
of your neighbor’s herd BW UsxrmN 


Cuts clean on ali sides, does not crush. cao at 


p and the hornsare off. 


®ully Warranted. Descriptive circulars FREE. A, C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
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GRICU LTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition 1s designed for and adapted to the epoctes 
needs of oem vert, A ye xT Jersey, Pennsy)- 
ne Ohio, st Virginia S Sao, and 
South, --% “it m largely c 
COPYRIGHT, —y 
TERMS 
Sabscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six _one Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 
Ren a ——. date o ite your name on your 
ee shows oo wnat time your subscription 
ee ters prod ahows that payment has been re- 
ie paid. up to January |, 190: Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and so ou. Some time is reguired after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can 





Discontin uances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journ until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when al) arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it 

Chan in Address— When ordering a change in the 
addreas, subscribers sbould be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. he roe seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change pee —— Ay see that departiperit. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

itta hould be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amonnts may be sent by recular mail. Postage stamps 
(bat not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable te the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building CACO 
NEW YORE, CHI ° 
52 Lafayette Place { Marquette Buildin 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteém ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 28, 1899. 














The closing days of January find fruit 
prospects __ encouraging, although there is 
still time for frost damage before spring. 
Inquiry now being made by American Ag- 
riculturist brings out replies from special- 
ists in the fruit sections of New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana and the central west to the 
effect that fruit trees and buds are in gen- 
erally excellent condition. More details 
will be printed next week. 





A staunch friend of the farmer is lost by 
the death of Mr Dingley. He was a con- 
gressman who could neither be bought nor 
bulldozed. The farmers won their fight 
against the sugar trust in the Dingley 
tariff largely because Mr Dingley recogniz- 
ed the justice of their cause. This one act 
alone bids fair to prove of incalculable 
value to American agriculture, as upon it 
rests the development of domestic sugar 


production. 
Ahh 


A vigorous campaign was inaugurated 
last week by the New England tobacco 
growers’ association, in which growers in 
other states are heartily uniting. Certainly 
they are right in demanding that the 
American market should be reserved for 
the cigar leaf grown in New England, N Y, 
Pa, O. Wis, Ga, Fla and Tex, instead of 
having the industry in these states ruined 
by the free admission of coolie-grown leaf 
from the East Indies or the West Indies. 
The same way with sugar. As long as 
there is to be any form of protection, or 
even a revenue tariff, our position on this 
point is unassailable. In these times, it 
will not do to mince matters. The farmer 
must have a full measure of whatever pro- 
tection can possibly benefit him. If it is 
taken away from him he will see to it that 
the protective tariff is taken away from 
manufactures and from the labor and capi« 





EDITORIAL 


tal engaged in manufacturing and other 
industries. If any set of colonial adven- 
turers or monopolists think they can pull 
the wool over the American farmers’ eyes, 
those schemers will find that they are mis- 
taken. We cannot believe that any Ameri- 
can congress will ever legislate to rob the 
farmer of his market, reduce his income 
and purchasing power and at the same 
time vastly imcrease his taxes. Write at 
once to both the senators from your state 
(address them by name at The _ Senate, 
Washington, D C) protesting vigorously 
but politely against annexation. 


conuipimeaiiaalliimdanenates 

Much ability is being shown by the di- 
rectors of the Five States milk producers’ 
ass’n in their negotiations with the various 
interests that seek to control the New York 
city end of the milk traffic. The farmers 
may well place confidence in the sober 
judgment of the majority of these directors. 
It is also fortunate that the producers have 
so efficient an organization. It has made 
a glorious record for its first year, which 
will not expire until March 11. We urge 
all farmers in the five states from which 
milk is shipped to Greater New York to 
support the producers’ association. It is 
the only thing that stands between them 
and anarchy in the milk trade. Secretary 
Coon’s last appeal will meet a generous 
response. The association is on the right 
track, 


cnveiicadagiait Daits 

Some of the commercial trade papers, 
with more zeal than wisdom, are already 
predicting a big crop of apples for 1899, 
saying indications point to a liberal yield 
all through the west. This is on a par 
with the “lead pencil’ farmers on the va- 
rious boards of trade, who every winter go 
through the spasm of killing the wheat 
crop. Neither class of midwinter prophets 
is worth considering, with the northern 
half of the country hibernating and vege- 
tation of all kinds dormant. With its ac- 
customed energy and promptitude American 
Agriculturist will as soon as _ practicable 
resume its investigation of crop conditions, 
enabling our subscribers to keep thoroughly 
posted as to the true situation in all farm 
staples and specialties. As a whole, the 
winter to date has been’ seasonable for 
cereals, grasses and fruits. 


TT 

We want photographs of farm homes, 
barns, stables, cribs and other outbuildings. 
The full address of owner of the building 
should be written on back. Sketches are 
also requested, showing floor plans or ar- 
rangements that would help to make the 
construction clear. Such of this material 
as embodies points that may prove useful 
to our readers who may want to erect any 
such buildings will be printed without 
charge and the photographs returned un- 
injured. We are trying to find a model set 
of buildings for each of the various classes 
of agriculture and rural life, and invite 
the co-operation of our subseribers. The 
house and other buildings on a strictly 
grain farm will be different from those on 
a fruit farm or dairy farm, the big farm 
has needs different from a small place, the 
buildings on a truck farm are different 
from those for a small rural or village 
home, while the homestead at the south 
varies in many points from the structures 
on a horthern place. Now we want the aid 
of our readers in perfecting a model set of 
buildings for these various conditions that 
shall combine with economy in construc- 
tion and maintenance, convenience and 
saving of labor. Our model homestead 
should also possess beauty indoors and out, 
for in these days good taste should abolish 
ugliness and save money by doing so. 
Above all, our model building, whatever 
the kind of agriculture is practiced, must 
be designed to afford the utmost pleasure 
for the family. The home is really the ob- 
ject in life, and the farm house must be such 
as will promote home life to the utmost, 
with due reference to the business of the 
farmer. Among the millions who read 
these lines are surely many who can help 
us work out this problem, 






























































































OUR GARDEN CONTEST. 


A Brilliant Success. 





The international garden contest for 1899, 
conducted by American Agriculturist is 
bound to be a tremendous success. Already 
the prize list aggregates upward of $2500, 
and may reach three or four times that 
sum. The simple rules below show how 
simple are the requirements, and yet how 
perfectly fair to each and all. They give 
“all the particulars,’ that so many folks 
are writing in to ask for. Read them 
carefully, and if any point is not clear, 
write us and we will reply in this garden 
column. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Any blank book-will do for the record to 
be kept in, but we will advertise one (at 
cost) soon, and it will be as cheap and 
probably better than any that can be got 
at a store.—The garden of any one contest- 
ant need not be in one plot together. All 
kinds of fruits and flowers, as well as veg- 
etables, may be included in the garden, and 
cultivated in any manner desired.—Prizes 
are to be awarded to the records and re- 
ports which show most clearly and ac- 
curately the methods pursued, and the re- 
ceipts and expenses of the garden, irrespec- 
tive of whether the result is a profit or 
a loss. The competition is not to show who 
makes the most profit or who can tell the 
best story of gains in gardening. The idea 
is to bring out clearly and truthfully the 
actual product and return from the farm 
garden or village garden and the methods 
pursued.——Each contestant must be a sub- 
scriber, see Rule 8; because you read some- 
body else’s copy, you are not thus a sub- 
scriber and do not pay us the $1 which is 
the nominal subscription price.——Contest- 
ants must notify us by postal, separate 
from any other business, so these cards can 
be filed as vouchers from which to check 
up when awarding the prizes. 

WHAT THEY THINK OF IT. 


The idea is a very good one; A. P. Edge, 
Md. I will try to compete; E. F. Brown, 
Mich. I shali look for any hints that will 
help me in the garden contest; E. B. New- 
ton, Mass. It will be a grand success and 
do much good; Andrew Klinke, Texas. An 
excellent plan to thus stimulate garden 
work; Rev W. D. Stambaugh, Neb. This 
scheme is characteristic of your up-to-date 
paper; J. W. Cole, Ky. I shall be glad to 
compete; Mrs J. W. Bryan, Ga. In entering 
my name, I wish the project every suc- 
eess; J. I.. Parker, Fla. I shall try for a 
prize; Fred L. Hall, Ct. This plan can be 
made to furnish a great amount of valu- 
able experience to all who enter the con- 
test, and valuable information for every 
farmer and gardener who reads the result; 
Aaron Low, Mass. Hundreds more like 
these. 

THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 
include the following, some of which will be 
apportioned into smaller prizes when the 
lists are closed: 

American Agriculturist offers a grand 

prize for the report of a garden for 1899 

that brings out most clearly and fully 

the actual product and returns from 

the ee, » receipts and expenses and 

SE IEE 9.0.0.0 0.04.0.00600.00020066 4002 $250.00 
8. L. ANen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 

vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 

by a garden in which the Planet Jr 

implements have been used exclusive- 

ly, will duplicate the grand prize, mak- 

SII isin 006:8-46000be shcanss <scbnee 8500.00 
In Addition to the Above, 8. L. Allen & 

Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 

in gold of $100, $50, $39, $20, $15. two of 

$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 

show the most profitable results ob- 

tained where Planet Jr implements 

have been used, a total of................ $250.00 
This makes a total contributed by 8. L. 

Allen & Co of $500. Their Planet Jr 

implements are regularly advertised in 

our columns and their catalog will be 

sent free to all who write them at Phil- 

adelphia asking for it. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 

Pa, will duplicate our grand prize of 

$250 if taken by agarden whose seeds 

were purchased from them and selected 

from thetr Farm Annual of 1899, making 

a — MIO cic: catgabaacate — 6bee oats $500.00 

Rawson & Co, Seedamen, 12 ana 

13 p Be Hall square, Boston, Mass, 

will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 

taken by a gard+n whose seeds were 

purchased from them and selected from 

their 1899 eatalog, making a total 

EE Mls Sas. od Chad cree anki nsecceekesda sets #500.00 
If the Above Is Not Won, W. W. Raw- 





son & Co will contribute to this compe- 
tition $100 in cash and $150 worth of 
oods from their seq eatalog for 
900, to be apportioned in the prize list 
as The Editor thinks will best promote 
gardening and horticulture throughout 
pe $250.00 
Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 
be selected from their catalog, to the 
ME ik cited hi bo coat eeeine ee ace mes RAek nine $150.00 
rhe Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York, if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of % ton 
on every % acre (or 10 Ibs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 
California State Board of Horticulture, 
B. M. Lelong, secretary, Sacramento, 
particulars later, offers ..........-.++++-- $100.00 
8. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 
in cash for best reports from those who 
u-ed their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
captures grand prize, a votal of.......... 870.00 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 850.00 
New York Market Gardeners’ As«s’n, 
981 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable seeds to the value of $50.00 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, II], if contest- 
ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 
seeds from him this season, contributes $50.00 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
Stephens, manager. 10 doz 2-yr grape- 
vines, 5 doz raspberry, 5 doz currant, 6 


Warner pear trees, total value........... $23.00 
Cc. E. Alien, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 
PIAMNEB...i 0 000 cccccccccerccccvcescececscces $15.00 


William P. Perkins, 590 Tenth streets 
Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 
contributes same containing not less 


Ghats 7 BH POtaagle. .. 0.00 cccecccceccescococee $15.00 
G. J. Kellogg & a9 penirerranhes see: Wis, 
strawberry plants.. eccscccccccscccce 5,00 
THE RULES. 


1. The garden must contain not less than 
1000 square feet, no limit to larger size. Any 
crops may be grown, to be planted at any 
time, cultivated in any way and disposed of 
as may seem best—consumed at home, sold or 
given away. 

2. A record book is the only special thing 
the contest requires. It may be of any con- 
venient size, say 5x7 inches, or more. Upon 
the clearness with which this record book 
shows up all the operations in the garden, 
will depend its standing in the prize award. 

Before beginning operations, measure 
the space that is to be devoted to the gar- 
den, describe (in the record book) the loca- 
tion, the soil, history of the plot and any 
other facts necessary to give us a clear idea 
of it. Also state what large or small fruits 
are growing in the garden patch, and what 
you consider the fair cash value of the gar- 
den lot—that is, before you begin work on it 
for the new crops. Also give a list of the 
tools or garden supplies on hand that are to 
be used in caring for it, with value of each. 

4. Keep a daily memorandum account with 
the garden, describing just what you did to 
it each day, number of hours’ labor by adults 
or minors of either sex, what kind of work 
was done, etc. The memorandum will also 
include statement of amount, character and 
cost of manure or fertilizers used, kind, quan- 
tity and cost of seeds purchased or planted, 
etc. As the crops become available from the 
garden, the memorandum should show kind, 
quantity and value harvested from day to 
day. Value stuff at what it would sell for at 
wholesale in your nearest market; if the 
record shows how much garden produce was 
sold or given away, and how much used in 
the family, it will be all the more valuable 
as indicative of the money worth of the gar- 
den to the family; but the same price is to 
be put on produce whatever its disposition. 

5. At the close of each week or month, 
these memoranda may be duly transcribed 
into the record book. Let there be separate 
accounts for labor, seeds and fertilizers or 
other supplies, and one fer products. A run- 
ning summary should be written up of the 
methods pursued or work done each month, 
notes as to varieties, yields, mistakes made 
and how to avoid them, methods that proved 
successful, better ways of doing things, etc. 
If any of the crops are attacked by insects 
or fungous pests, state their nature, what 
remedies have been used and the cost and 
results of their application. 

6. At the close of the season take an in- 
ventory of all garden supplies or produce on 
hand at its fair value, foot up the accounts 
of cost and record of what has been taken 
from the garden that is not now on hand and 
balance up. This will show whether the gar- 
den has béen run at a profit or loss, finan- 
cially considered. Also state your views as 
to whether the garden has paid in other ways 
and give your ideas as to how the garden 
could be made more pleasurable and profit- 
able another year. 

7. A chart of the garden at the woo 
of the season, showing how it was planted 
sketches or photos of hand tools or contite. 
ances for any garden work, photographs of 
the site or of the garden at various stages or 
of its products, pictures of the folks working 
in the garden or of methods of peculiar in- 
terest—anything is allowable in the sketch or 
picture line that will help us get a clear in- 





OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


sight into just how you managed your gar- 
den from start to finish. 

8. Each contestant must notify us by pos- 
tal that he (or she) proposes to compete, add- 
ing the name of the subscriber in whose fam- 
ily you reside (if the paper does not come in 
your own name) and such subscription should 
be paid at least to January, 1900. In orderin 
goods from Rawson, Burpee, 8. L. Allen, Hollan 
or other ec ontributors, or in applying fo them for 
their catalogs, be sure to mention that you pro- 
pees tu enter the garden contest. This rule must 

e observed, 

9. Reports or records must be sent to us in 
October or November next, or as soon as the sea- 
son is p:actically over; not later than Nov 30, 1899. 





I have just received the ’99 American 
Agriculturist Year Book. I think every 
year that you cannot make any improve- 
ment on it next year, but the ’99 book is the 
best of them all. I feel that I am greatly 
indebted to you for my good, reliable and 
valuable reading and for which a one dol- 
lar bill is a very small compensation to 
you.—[B. C. Mitchell, Brandamore, Pa, 


FREE TO MILLIONS OF 
SUFFERERS. 


The New Cure for Kidney, Bladder and 
Uric Acid Troubles. 








Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of Swamp-Root, 

It is the great medical triumph of the 
nineteenth century; discovered after years 
of untiring scientific research by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder specialist, Dr Kil- 
mer, and has truly wonderful powers in 
curing kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
diseases. 

Kidney trouble is responsible for more 
sickness and sudden deaths than any othcr 
aisease, and is so deceptive that thousands 
have it without knowing it. 

Your kidneys filter your blood and keep 
it pure, that’s what they are there for. You 
are well when your kidneys are well. 

Thousands owe their health ani even life 
to Swamp-Root and thousands more can he 
made well who to-day think theniselves be- 
yond help, if they will take Dr Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, 

Swamp-Root has been tested i1 so many 
ways in hospital work, in private practice, 
an:'cng the helpless too poor to purchase re- 
lief, and has proved so successful that a 
special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, who have not already tried it, may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. Also a book telling mor? about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who 
owe their good health, in fact, their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. Be sure to mention the 
American Agriculturist when sending your 
address to Dr Kilmer & Co, Bingham- 
ton, N Y. 

If you are alrealy convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can get the reg- 
ular fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes at the 
drug stores or of medicine dealers. 


worth of 
New Seeds 


for 


Send so cents 
for our illustrat- 
ed catalogue of 
novelties and get 
~~ $1.00 worth of 
@zcicctes New 

Seeds, including 
Griffith & Turner 
Co."s famons Worid’s Fair Tomato, Boss Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, Baltimore Cabbage Lettuce, Lord Balti- 
more Watermelon, etc, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
214 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEED er BILL FREE 


we Few ey a 
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Ten Great Peo wi 





A MILLION. 


j Strawberry plants by the dozen or million. 
Ninety acres in plant beds, The 
largest Strawberry Nursery in the world. 


\i My present stock cannot be surpassed for 
i} health and vigor. 
1 grow everything | sell. 
Ba] I do not buy andsell. A trial order will § 
convince you. Jllustrated and descriptive 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ww. F. ALLEN, JR., 
Salisbury,Md. 








Write for it today. It will pay you. no matter 
how many others you have. CHOILCEST VE@Q.- 
ETABLES, FLOWERS and GRANNS, SEED 
POTATOES, FRUIT PLANTS and TREES. 
Careful and prompt attention given all orders. 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed. 


Send us the addresses of 5 or more of your friends 
who buy seeds or plants and we will send you 


2 Pkts. Choice Seeds Absolutely Free. 
1 oz. Sweet Peas, the very best only 10c.; & Ib. 25c. 
FORD SEED CO., 

Dept. A. A., Ravenna, Ohio: 















BEST in the world from 1 cent per 
packet up. Celebrated for strong 
and rapid growth. Postage paid. 
Large lot of extra packages 
free in every order. Oldest re- 
liable seedsman in the west. Send 
yours and neighbors address for 
prettiest large catalog ever printed. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


A big yield of both 
profit and satisfaction 
will result if you plant 








They are always the best. 
Do not accept an — 
tute—buy none but Ferry 

Sold by all dealers. Write: = 
the ‘99 Seed Ann 


D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit,Mich. 








ou give our WONDERFUL NEW 
AWBERRY A SUITABLE NAME. 


$! ot 0 & 1000 Varieties. Catal 


ne Free. 


Tt. C. KEVITT, Athenia, New Jersey. 
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Dreer’s Garden Calendar ess 


An up-to-date Catal 
the cream of the stan 


Seeds, Plants, 1 “Bulbs, Etc. 
Nee teh pe lndedey St.. Phita., Pa. 


= 60 Re hest aew eae rare, as well 


Shastrated. snaiied FREE to 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 
NEW YORE. 


Domestic of Lansing conferred final de- 
grees on eight candidates. Deputy Oscar 
Lines installed officers as follows: Master, 
Robert Wilcox; lecturer, J. H. Warden; 
secretary, Jennie B. Stone. Plenty of good 
music and a sumptuous oyster dinner 
followed. This grange has 164 members and 
$700 in the treasury. 

Clinton grange is in a flourishing condi- 
tion; meetings well attended and the lec- 
turer always has a good program. Dis- 
cussions of live questions are held at every 
meeting. The recent installation of of- 
ficers was carried out beautifully by Dep- 
uty A. J. Potter, there being a large atten- 
dance to witness the ceremony. 

Mannsville grange conferred final degrees 
on candidates and then 100 Patrons march- 
ed into the dining hall to dinner. P M G. W. 
Hall installed officers as follows: Master, 
George Staplin, Jr; lecturer, D. D. Nash; 
secretary, G. W. Andrews. The grange 
choir rendered seasonable music. Three 
applications were received. 

Jefferson Co has 4211 Patrons. 

A grange hall is to be built at Flycreek. 
A stock company has been organized with 
the following officers: President, Richard 
P. Johnson; vice-president, Arthur J. Col- 
man; secretary, John B. McManus; treas- 
urer, Sheldon H. Elderkin. A site has been 
purchased and work is being rapidly 
pushed. 

Pomona and _ subordinate granges of 
Montgomery Co are being instalied this 
month by Deputy W. T. Becker. 

Mt Pleasant grange officers were in- 
stalled as follows: Master, Albert Paddock; 
lecturer, L. A. Seymour; secretary, Z. B. 
Austin. 

Hinsdale’s officers are: Master, Julius 
Burlingame; lecturer, Belle N. Witter. 
This grange, organized one year, has 
doubled its membership and has been a 
factor for much good among farmers and 
their families. The Cornell reading course 
has just been taken up and i: is hoped will 
prove very beneficial. Experiment station 
bulletins are being sent for quite generally 
and read by Patrons. 

Milton’s officers are: Master, George 
Hammond; lecturer, Mrs R. G. Young; sec- 
retary, Mrs F. D. Pettit. 

Oneida Pomona met at Rome with a good 
attendance. Officers were installed by A. J. 
Brewer of Knoxboro. 

Chautauqua Pomonamet with Jamestown 
grange and elected delegates to the state 
grange as follows: Anna C. Nichols of Un- 
ion, W. C. Gifford of Union, S. L. Hurlbut 
of Hanover, Mrs J. A. Gilbert of Kennedy, 
W. L. Marcy of Stedman, Mrs B. B. Lord 
of Sinclairville, E. F. Lake of Charlotte 
Center, Mrs Mary Brainard of Ellington, 
George W. Rood of Cherry Creek, Mrs Ir- 
win Bedient of Ross, W. A. Matson of 
South Harmony. Chautauqua Co has 3821 
Patrons. The following officers to repre- 
sent the grange for one,year were chosen: 
Master, C. D. Gifford of Union; overseer, 
E. L. Colvin, Fredonia grange; lecturer, 
Mrs Elene M. W. Mead, Portland grange; 
steward, Carl Thatcher, Fredonia grange; 
assistant steward, John Cleland, Charlotte 
Center; chaplain, Mrs Irwin Bedient, Ross 
grange; treasurer, Daniel Sherman, Union; 
secretary, A. A. Van Vleck, Union; gate 
keeper, T. W. Crouch, Union; Pomona, 
Miss Thirsa F. Hall, Westfield grange; 
Flora, Miss Nellie Brainard, Ellington; 
Ceres, Mrs Josephine Sherman, Ellery; lady 
assistant steward, Miss Lottie Thatcher, 
Fredonia: member of the executive com- 
mittee, Thomas H. Gifford, Union. The 
resignation of Miss Carrie S. Twing as 
county deputy was received, and Dr E. Da- 
vis of Forestville was recommended to the 
state grange to fill the vacancy. After dis- 
cussion of making the office of sheriff a 
salaried one, the committee appointed to 
investigate the subject was continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The board of directors of the Patrons 
mutual fire association of northwestern Pa 
held their annual meeting at Corry in Erie 
Co, Jan 10, and found the affairs of the as- 
sociation in very satisfactory condition. 
This association has been in operation 10 
years, average cost of insurance has been 
$2.20 per year on 1000, average risks car- 
ried during the 10 years $2,500,000, total cost 
to members 55,000. The same amount car- 





GRANGE 


ried in stock companies would have cost 
101,000. Patrons have saved 46,000 in 10 
years. The association would have _ to 
assess 6% per cent on premium notes to 
equal the cost of stock companies. The 
present assessment is 4 per cent or but 
two-thirds the cost of stock companies. 


OHIO. 

Beagle grange has erected a commodious 
hall which was recently dedicated by Dep- 
uty Hale with impressive ceremonies. The 
grange in that section is flourishing. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Burlington Co Pomona met at Moores- 
town last Tuesday. Talks and papers were 
presented as follows: Bright side of farm 
life, Review of 1898, Onion culture, Insects 
injurious to grain, Man’s inhumanity to 
man. Select music was interspersed. 


DELAWARE. 


The absorbing topic at the recent Po- 
mona at Milford was The Making of Good 
Roads. Several Patrons advocated the 
usage of crude petroleum on roads, while 
others advocated broader tires for wagons. 
Reports indicated that the warm weather 
of last week was the cause of peach buds 
starting, and owing to the fact that it was 
followed by a severe cold snap, farmers 
have experienced no little uneasiness. 


Grange Notes. 

Co-operation in the grange, is the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet just issued by National 
Lecturer Alpha Messer of Rochester, Vt. 
Co-operation is described; also how suc- 
cess in various lines of grange work has 
been accomplished, and Patrons are urged 
to keep up the organization for yet greater 
co-operative benefits. 

For over a quarter of a century the 
grange has insisted that the U S govern- 
ment should control the inter-oceanic canal 
as well as to cause ittobe built. The grange 
has kept up an uninterrupted agitation of 
this measure. It looks'very much as though 
some definite action would be taken at 
the present session of congress in regard 
to it. 





. The Tobacco Market. 





At the annual meeting of the N E tobacco 
growers’ ass’n the following resolutions 
against undue expansion was adopted: 

Resolved: That we are unalterably op- 
posed to the annexation of any foreign ter- 
ritory we may now or hereafter be- 
come temporarily possessed of by force of 
arms, and that we demand that every ef- 
fort of our armed forces now in those 
islands shall be directed, first, to the estab- 
lishment of law and order, and second, 
that the United States shall then call upon 
the people thereof to form a government 
or their own, modeled as near on the system 
of the United States as their ability for 
self government will permit; and that from 
the moment of formation of such home 
government, all official and military occu- 
pation of those islands by the United States 
shall cease forever, and the people of those 
countries be left alone to work out their 
own civilization in their own way, and as 
seems best to them, thus carrying out the 
time-honored and fundamental principle of 
our government that “a government can 
only derive its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 





A Very Clever Idea is the way in which 
the new catalog of he Planet Jr farm and 
garden tools is put out. Instead of being a 
dry and uninviting pamphlet, it is one of the 
most fascinating of books, interesting to 
each and every member of the family. It 
contains pictures of field scenes in all parts 
of the world, and illustrations of the thou- 
sand and one uses to which the large ar- 
ray of Planet Jr implements are put. Any 
farmer who wants to keep up to the times 
should get this catalog immediately, and 
can do so by writing the S. L. Allen Co, 1107 
Market street, Philadelphia, Pa, stating 
that you saw their ad in American Agricul- 
turist. 
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*A Successful Grape Shippers’ Union. 
8. 8S. CRISSEY, NEW YORK. 





The Chautauqua-Erie grape belt includes 
11 towns, one in Cattaraugus Co, eight in 
Chautauqua Co, N Y, and two in Erie Co, 
Pa. The shipments from the district for 
the last six years. express and local freight 
being resolved into full car lots, are: 1893, 
320u cars; 1894, 3600; 1895, 3200; 1896, 4050; 
189.1, 6000; 1898, 4000 (estimated). The can- 
vass made two years ago to secure the 90 
per cent requisite to organize the union 
known as the Chautauqua and Erie Grape 
Co, received the signatures of 2500 growers, 
representing 25,000 acres. Two thousand 
acves were estimated as not in the union, 
making the total vineyard planting for the 
belt, 27,000 acres. The object of the organ- 
ization is to supply a uniform grade of 
fruit, prevent the overloa ‘ng of the mar- 
kets, secure a wider and more equitable 
distribution of the fruit at the least possible 
expense to the producer. 

The Chautauqua-Erie grape crop of ’97 
was phenomenal—6000 cars. It was nearly 
2°00 cars more the. in 1896, and nearly 3000 
cars more than in ’95—the frost year. No 
such undertaking ever confronted any fruit 
shipping organization on the American con- 
tinent as the union was called this year to 
meet. To make the work more difficult, 
grapes were late in ripening. Concords 
could not generally be picked till about Oct 
1, with a possible frost only two weeks 
away, and a killing frost periodically due 
the last week in the month. Fortunately, 
the men the union employed to steer the 
ship through the rapids had had large ex- 
perience as pilots. They realized the force 
of the almost axiomatic doctrine, that “if 
the markets won’t come to us, we must go 
to the markets.’”’” They put 23 salesmen in 
the field, one each in the 23 largest cities 
of the Union. They handled on a single 
day, Oct 16, 218 cars of 2800 baskets each, or 
over 600,000 baskets; they handled in a 
single week over 1000 cars; they shipped 
for the 26 working days of Oct an average 
of 130 cars per day. Their Chicago sales- 
man sold 680 cars, one salesman doing the 
work in ’97 that it took six salesmen to do 
in ‘96. They inaugurated the grape auction 
sales in New York, using 488 cars; they 
sold at auction in Boston 202 cars; they 
handléd during the season 4444 cars and lost 
just eight, or one in 555%. They took, ship- 
ping in refrigerator cars, all the grapes as 
fast as offered, and the grapes loaded one 
day were before the rising of the morrow’s 
sun on the way to market. 

There was not a moment during business 
hours but their books were open to the in- 
spection of any shipper whose grapes they 
handled. Their treasurer qualified in the 
sum of $100,000, and their town managers in 
$10,000 each. Each day’s shipment was 
pooled separately, and every basket ac- 
counted and paid for. The union paid all 
expenses, all losses, every grower in full, 
at a cost of less than three mills per basket. 
Allowed five mills by the constitution for 
doing the work, the officers did it and paid 
back to the growers over two mills per 
basket. No former grape union ever equal- 
ed this record. 

The work of the union during '98 was 
along the same general lines as the season 
before and in the main by the same men. 
Grapes were only about three-fourths the 
crop of '97 and ripened earlier. A week of 
heavy picking of Concords was followed by 
a hot wave Oct 1, 2 and 3, co: using consid- 
erable loss. The late crate grapes brought 
a much better price than in ‘97. Both this 
year and last advances were made the 
gZrowers at time of shipment, the amount 
this year being five cents on nine-pound 
baskets, three cents on four-pound baskets 
and $10 per ton on crates. 

Several lessons are apparent from the 
two seasons’ work. What is needed for the 
success of any grape union is a spirit of 
conciliation, a desire for harmony, readi- 
ness to make some sacrifices for the gen- 
eral good. Have everything fair, open and 
above board. Put the best men in respon- 
sible positions, pay them fairly, not ex- 
travagantly, and then stand by them. Be 
reasonable in your expectations, conserva- 
tive in your criticisms. No union can do 
impossibilities. It cannot prevent hot 
waves, frosts nor cyclones. It cannot pre- 
vent the universal low prices of all farm, 
orchard and vineyard food products. But 





*Extract of a paper read before the 
pm a New York horticultural society, 
an 25, 
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OTARK BROS NURatarps C 


Prices below, for orders LARGE OR SMALL, Writefor COMPLETE List, Stark Fruit Book, etc.~all Free 
We B BUD ¢ ae 2 Million apple trees a year (more, probably, than any 6 other nurseries), and 
whole root graft over 2 million. Other ok vines, etc., in proportion. A vast —_— and the ever in- 
creasing for Stark Trees enable us to ¢*ve values impossible to nurseries with smaller output. 
One Unwavering Aim—to supply trees of high quality and best sorts, at low cost. Wedo not 
try to compete with our friends who consider price only. Trees sold foralmost nothing are generally 
worth just that much. We trees of the better met rey in large lots, thereby making extremely 
low prices. We can send you safely, anywhere, prepaid as below, trees as good as can be grown. 
HIGH Quality—NOT High Price. 4th (Bargain) size Lar. wh. root grafted Apple, thrifty trees 
of the size, $22.50 per 1000, 300 for $6.75 ( oMeeach!), wi paid on $12 ane th size “Battle 
Ax”’ pe. rt. at even a less price (and much less value, haa as any “‘mailsize’’), 300 for $3.75, etc. 
EASY Terms: One-fourth beforeshipment, balanceonarrival. Or, we'll ship without one cent 
in advance, you to have blank form on ORDER SHEET (free on request), regularly filled out. 
GET UP CLUB among neighbors, save money for all: Get free freight on $12 cla clubs, bs, got 
lower rate, etc. For your trouble add to order, free of charge, trees to amount of O% of 
these extra trees should go to Club Maker, butof course may be divided pro rata, or as Sires. 
to any freight station in the U.8., on orders of $12 and u -Bomenees 
We P. AY FREIGHT 1, 10 or 100 “> a... do not pay freight on stock bough htat 1000 
(exceptas noted below), nor on stock shipped b y Express. It is wasteful to express strong, 
well packed Trees, etc.—unless order is small, 15 or 20 ibs., when express is often as cheap as freight, 
We Box and Pack free. Paper line all boxes. Replace free (some, ome, 24 price. 4, priee. >| Givete trees at 100 rate, 300 
at 1000 rate. Guarantee Safe arrival, trees true to name, free arantee SATISFACTION. 


FREIGHT 32 arose 1-YR. APPLE bought at at 1000 rate, eres 


THREE Sizes of all 2-Yr. trees (besides Bargain of 4th size) are made in our Packing Cellars: 


XX, Extra (5 to 7 ft.), includes also XXX size (J to 1 inch diameter), ), the size sure to poate. 
4 ¥ Size (4 to to 6 ft.), excels “Ist class” of some. Even trees of 3d Size (3 er St base young, thrifty, 
size. Of course dwarfish-growing sorts are not so tall, nor are kinds of Mg mee abies 
of growth all alike. Peach are strictly i-yr.—XX usually 5 to6 ft.; » a 4 to 5ft.; 3d size, to 
ONE YR. A l trees also go into 3 Sizes (besides Bargain or 4th size): XX, 3to5 t: : x 2 
z Pp © 103 it.; 3d Size, 2to 2 ft.—even our 3d size excels “Ist class” 1-yr. of some. 
Stark Fruit Book is praised by ablest experts beyond any similar work;—FREE. 
Exact, up to date, boiled down information , . .74 pages . . . free from trashy novelties. New-Yorker 
A Masterpiece . . . splendid colored plates, and full of mest valuable information. Deeply 
to the learned ... willinstila horticultural spirit yam boys... Visited Stark Nursery and Offices; a 
more careful, exact system of doing business I never saw... The balf has not been told l— Judge S. Miller 


Infringers WARNED.—The Names of the several new Trade Mark varieties, are our exclusive 
trade marks, and there is =a can gan Pelee. no public and commercial use of same, except by us. 










































Trees of one sort at the 100 rater XX, Extra] X Size 3d Size 
i a eee ee 
APPLE—Usual ontn, Ben Davis, Baldwin, Bellflower, Benoni, Gano below: 
M. Blush, Mo. Pippin, N. OE — a Beauty, Wealthy, 
: "Winesap, etc. (See Wh. List @raited (2-yr, roets).. 30 
‘@ Same sorta, 1.YR. BUDDED noe root sae. roots)... 4 
ans ws strictly 2-yr. (3- and 4-yr. TOOtB) ..10-.n---reonreense} t 50 
& ‘Senator (Trade a) hempioa(Irat Haw) StaymenWiacoay 
> APPLE Of ert) OLACK BEN DAVIS Cirade ar - 
% APPLE of COMMERCE Trader), CK DAVIS (Trade Mark), 
DELICIOUS (I, War), E’Y MELON, ec. 1 YR. wh... ras) "0 
«Ben Davis ( (“Battle Ax”), plece-root, 2 to ft. and 1 to 2 ft aman 15 
PEAR, St d—Usual sorts, Kieffer, Bartlett, etc., 2-yr. (4-yr. rel). 90 
arber, Koonce, 1-YR., 3-5 ft.,23-3 ft.and 2-24 ft. CUT Rat 85 
“ ricer L-YR., Sto 5 ft.,2b to 3 ft.and 2 took tt C7: 60 
Pear, DW’ F—Duchess, L. B. Jersey (best dw'fs among old sorts)....CUT 50 
PLUM, on Plam— Usual sorts, Blue Damson, Lombard, Prunes, etc. 85 
= June, 1-Yr., 8 tob ft. 2b to Sit, 2 to 24 ft....../2 60 
- ", GOLD ($3,000 Aa.- Jap. plum; sure, HEAVY bearer; GRAND)../80; 240 
- Yr, $ to 6 ft, 24 to 3 ft. and 2 to 24 ft 140 120 
PEACH—Ususl sorta, ELBERTA, Crawfords, etc., 1-yr. (2-yr. roots)..|1 45 
“, Elberta Seedlings, Crosby Sdigs.................... CUTR t ivy 26 
© Select Séigs. (from seed of finest sorts).... ate). | 6 | 4) 30 
and GRAPE VINES 73 °fonetate ashbert Soe 12949: 07 SBay 
SMALL FRUITS Soriceenescrteen ne aie Sak easton sh 








ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shins, 


Beem, Bost orate Peeks, Peart Docks, 
ves, Stark Tree Diggers, Hort’l Books, 
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~ SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest cturers ef harness and 
carriages in the world selling to the 
consumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR MIDDLEMEN. 
We sell you direct from the factory at wholesale prices and save all 
additional expense. We ship anywhere for examination. We guarantes 
and warrant everything. 


This Elegant Team and Farm Harness for $19.50 
Many customers who have + 4 it vapest, that they “have saved tron 8 
to $10 in bu this harness f full of this and 


on 
other styles of harness and 135 1 siyies: of vehicles see our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. Your name on a postal card will get it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. GO. “* “scoy“*” ELKHART, INDIANA, 
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it can intelligently and to some degree suc- 
cessfully meet these adverse conditions. 
and, as we believe was ‘rue in the case of 
the Chautauqua and Erie Grape Co, save 
from utter ruin one of the most important 
agricultural industries of the state. 


Wild Over Beet Sugar. 





This truly expresses conditions in south- 
ern and central Michigan. Our farmers 
who raise sugur beets for the factory at 
Bay City, Bay Co, last season have done 
very handsomely from a financial stand- 
rcint and thousards of farmers all over the 
stute are anxious to grow this new and 
prefitable crop for 1899. 

In addition to the two new factories in 
or near Bay City that are likely to be 
ready for the '99 crop, contracts have just 
been made with the Oxnard Consiruction 
€e to build and equip a magnificent 500- 
tem plant for the Detroit Sugar Co at 
Rochester, Oakland Co. This plant is ex- 
pected to consume from 50,000 to 75,000 tons 
ef beets of the 1899 crop, and will contract 
for between 5000 and 10,000 acres of beets. 
The factory is to have an ideal location 
for the delivery of raw material and for 
the marketing of its finished product. It is 
backed by the strongest and wealthiest 
capitalists in Detroit and promises to be a 
meney maker from the start. 

Numerous other factories are in contem- 
plation, Besides the one at Caro another is 
pretty certain to be in operation this fall 
at Benton Harbor, probably also at Grand 
Haven. Several other places in this state 
are making strong efforts to get factories 
in time to work up the 1899 crop. Quite a 
number of additional factories will doubt- 
lese be established in time for the cam- 
paign of 1900. 

Farmers throughout the state are con- 
vinced that the sugar beet is the new crop 
they have so long needed. In most of our 
enterprising cities and towns the value to 
the community of a beet sugar factory is 
thoroughly appreciated. Our capitalists 
who look into the industry are disposed to 
regard it favorably, especially as the state 
bounty is such as to insure each factory an 
ample supply of beets at a fair price both 
cur the farmers and the factory. With 
such a supply of beets of the quality that 
Michigan can raise, it is merely a question 
of proper management to make a beet 
sugar factory profitable to the capital in- 
vested. A good deal of money that has 
recently been made in copper mining and 
copper speculations will probably flow into 
this beet sugar industry, especially if con- 
gress provides for a continuance of the 


present tariff against imported tropical 
sugars. 
There is a very grateful feeling toward 


American Agriculturist among Michigan 
farmers and others interested in the new 
business. We realize that the industry 
would not now be in anything like its pres- 
ent shape but for the remarkable work of 
this journal for the past few years. Our 
people are practically united against tropi- 
cal annexation and desire to see the larg- 
est possible development of this industry 
here in Michigan instead of fostering the 
sugar trust's interests in the tropics. 


NEW YORK. 


Chenango Co, Jan 23—Grip 
has been epidemic. Quite a number of farm- 
ers are interested in the F S MPA, T. 
J. Barns has signed a contract to furnish 
seven cans of milk per day. 

Stanford, Dutchess Co, Jan 24—The tax 
rate is 60c lower per $1000 than last year. 
The board of supervisors in Dutchess Co 
has abolished town meetings. All town of- 
ficials will be elected at the general election 
in November for two years, and will take 
their office on Jan 1 following. The pres- 
ent price of milk at the home station is 
$1 per can. The number of far ers in this 
town engaged in the milk business in- 
creases every year. The Cornetius Pugsley 
farm of 400 acres is offered for sale to close 
an estate. A large number of calves were 
raised by farmers last year. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Jan 24—Vaughn 
Bros and F. R. Stewart have their ice 
houses filled with ice 12 to 15 inches thick. 
W. W. Proper has sold some cows at an 
avercee of $32.50 per head and has bought 
some yearlings instead. J. W. Vaughn, su- 
pervisor of the 





Bainbridge, 


town of Jefferson, has fin- 
3 
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ished his work with the board of supervis- 
ors at Schoharie for the present. The col- 
lector is looking after the taxpayers now. 


Institutes for February have been ar- 
ranged for the following dates and places 


with a strong list of speakers: 


Lewis, Constableville, Feb 1 Livingston, Caledonia, 16, 17 
Schoharie,Middleburg, 1,2 Saratoga, Gansevoort, 16, 17 


Esperance, 2 Saratoga, Greenfield Cen- 
Oneida, Trenton, 2,3 ter, 
Schenectady, Delanson, 3 Saratoga, Wayville, 18 
Herkimer, Norway, 34 Genesee, Batavia, 17, 18 
Schenectady, Patterson- Montgomery, Minaville, 20 
ville, Wyoming, Arcade, 20, 21 


4 
Albany, Voorheesville, & 


Montgomery, Hagamans, 21 
Madison, Canastota, 22 


Wyoming, gl 2i, 


nsselaer, West Sand Wyoming, Castile, 

Lake, .9 Montgomery, Johnstown, 
Onond Fayetteville, 8,9 22, 
Columb Stuyvesant Wyoming, Pike, 23 

alls, 1 Montgomery, om 24 


Fulton, Mayfield 24 
Cattaraugus, Fr ‘anklin- 
ville, 
Montgomery, 
Grove, 
Montgomery, Fort Plain,27,28 
Cattaraugus, Olean, 28 


0, 11 
Cays uga, Union Springs,10, li 
Albany, So Bethlehem, 13, 14 
Seneca, Waterloo, 1s 4 
Rennselaer, East Green- Rural 

ush 

Ontario, Clifton Springs, 14,15 
Saratoga, Rexford Flats, 15 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





Jan 23—The 
for do- 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, 
weather has been  favorabte 
ing outside work. Maple sugar 
makers are preparing to open _ their 
camps. Winter wheat is looking very well. 
Some corn still in the field. J. A. Rohrer 
has begun an extensive system of under- 
ground drainage on his fine farm. J. T. 
Campbell will move to Cranford Co, March 
1. Wheat is 66c p bu, potatoes 40 to 45c, 
hay $7.50 to 8 per ton, fat hogs 5c per Ib 
d w, eggs 20c per doz. 

Next Month’s Institutes have been ar- 
ranged by the state board of agriculture 
for the following dates and places with 
more demands than could be filled: 


Potter, Coudersport, Feb 1,2 Adams, Fairfield, 15 
Lancaster, New Holland, 1,2 Mercer, Transfer, 15-16 


E1ie, Harbor Center, 1,2 Northumberland = Ely- 
Center, Madisonburg, 2-3 burg, 16 
Potter, pert, 3 Bradford, East Smith- 
York, Canac ocki ey, 3,4 EBfield, 16 
Erie, Albion, 3,4 Adams, Arendtsville, 16 
Potter, Genesee, 4 Cumberland, Mechanics- 
Union, Hartleton, 4 rg. 17 
Columbia, Berwick, 6,7 Montour, Mausdale, Ls : 
Crawford, Beaver Center ,6,7 Mercer, Leesburg, 
Tioga, Westfield, 6,7 Bradford, Asylum, iy. 18 
York, Star V iew, 6,7 Cumberland, Hogestown, 18 
Tioga, “Wellsboro, 8,9 Snyder, Beavertown, 24-25 
Crawford, Venango 8,9 Bradford,West Warren, 24-25 
York, Habliston, 8,9 Cumberland, Center- 
Columbia, Numidia, 8, 9 ville, 24-25 
York, Red Mount Venango, Freedom, 24-25 
Cc hurch, 10,11 Cumberland, Shippens- 
Tioga, Mitchell’s Mills. 16-11 burg, 2 
Columbia, Millville, 10-11 V - = - NZ Dempsey- 
Crawford, Teevieville 10-iL 27-2 
Hartstown, 13-14 w 'y a in ing, Tunkhan- 
Adams, East _— Lt ock, a 4 
Bradford, Tro 3-14 


guydes, mo 


Franklin, foe ne ag 


Feb 28, Mar 1 


State Horticulturists Meet—The 40th 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania horti- 
cultural assqciation was held in Harrisburg 
Jan 18 and 19, President S. B. Heiges of 
York presiding. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were as follows: President, S. 
B. Heiges, York; vice presidents, Howard 
A. Chaise of Philadelphia, Calvin Cooper of 
Bird-in-Hand, and Gabriel Heister of Har- 
risburg; recording secretary, E. B. Engle, 
Waynesboro; corresponding secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Brinton, Christiana; treasurer, 
Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville. The legisla- 
tive committee appointed by the president is 
composed of Cyrus C. Fox, George G. Stitzel 
and S. B. Heiges. The program of papers 
and discussions was very interesting and 
included the following subjects and speak- 
ers: Fruit growing in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, J. E. Jamison; Some of our mistakes, 
Cc. W. Good of Waynesboro; Horticultural 
retrospective ten years, E. C. Briner, Mid- 
dletown; The marketing of the fruit, A. N. 
Brown, Wyoming, Del. Prof W. G. Johnson, 
state entomologist of Maryland, spoke on 
A successful warfare against the San Jose 
scale. T. H Van Deman, a former attache 
at the department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, spoke. Room on the top, was the sub- 
ject of a good paper by W. H. Stout, Pine 
Grove. The peach as a profitable fruit, was 
treated by John F. Boyer, Mt Pleasant 
Mills. Quince. culture, W. B. K. Johnson, 
Allentown; On the principles of improve- 
ment in fruits and flowers, Thomas-~ Mee- 
han, Germantown; Farm development as it 
relates to horticulture, H. G. McGowan, 
Geigers Mills: My experience with apple 
tree borers, Theodore Day, Byberry: Nature 
study in schools and its ultimate benefit to 
horticulture, Frank M. Bartram, London- 
grove: The Gypsy moth in Massachusetts 
and its importance to Pennsylvania. Prof H. 
T. Fernald, stateeconomic zoologist: Legisla- 
tion needed for horticulture, William T.Creas- 


North utn | bDeriand, Me. 
Ewensville, 13-14 





_ farmers 





ey, Catawassa; were the other addresses. In 
his annual address President Heiges show- 


ed that more than the usual interest was 
taken in horticulture during the past year. 
The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Pittsburg. 


DELAWARE. 





Middletown, Newcastle Co, Jan 24~ 
Among the best farmers in this section are 
Dennis Howland, R. R. Cochran, D. M, 
Cochran, S. F. Shallcross Jr, J. K. Will- 
iams (a retired farmer, but one of the best 
in St George’s hundred). G. B. W. Rhoades, 
J. A. Cleaver, Richard Grey and Andrew 
Eliason. Their stock is chiefly horses, cattle 
and hogs and their crops wheat and corn, 
——Crimson clover has been used very little, 
Some farmers have plowed it as a fertilizer, 
but do not like it for hay. Dairying is car- 
ried on to some extent, and there are nu- 
merous creameries. Farmers depend very 
much on their milk, although the price ior 
milk has been very low for the last few 
years, ranging from 45 to 70c per cwt in the 
summer and from 75 to 90c in winter. Fresh 
cows are in demand at good prices. Hogs 
are very low. Horses are bringing better 
prices at all of the public sales. Farmers 
are buying more fertilizer, but the compost 
heap has been almost: abandoned. Our 
farmers who ship produce to market suffer 
from the exactions of middlemen and losses 
from unreliable commission merchants. 
They would be glad to unite with Md and 
Jersey farmers in a producers’ organiza- 
tion to market their stuff direct or to pool 
their issues in other ways that would save 
money. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Jan 24—~ 
Mrs R. C. Day lost a valuable Alderney 
cow by rabies and many dogs have died 
from same cause. There is an inquiry for 
farms and some are being sold. Parmers 
are getting rid of their surplus crops, 
though much hay and grain. remain on 
hand. Snedeker & Hoffman, grain buyers, 
are handling large quantities of farmers’ 
produce. Traveling hay presses are 
pressing large quantities of hay and straw, 
farmers shipping direct to market rather 
than sell to local presses. There are many 
potatoes in store unsold and prices are 
not as good as last fall. D. W. Clayton, 
auctioneer, says there will be quite a num- 
ber of auctions. So far the peach buds are 
unhurt. Thomas Elliott of Jamesburg 
bought 600 acres of standing wood for $900, 
the property of the American powder com- 
pany. 





MARYLAND. 


The Oleo Fraud is being thoroughly 


worked in Maryland. The state law ex- 
pressly forbids the artificial coloring of hog 
butter in imitation of the pure article. 
This, however, is being constantly violated. 
The butter dealers in Baltimore are up in 
arms against this humbug and the farmers 
of the state, who are giving increased at- 
tention to dairying, are backing them up. 
In other states no such evasion of the oleo 
laws is permitted. It ought not to be sanc- 
tioned in Maryland. 


All About the State—A new variety of 


Lima beans is being propagated by Mr Fra- 
zier of Kent Co. Samples which he ex- 
hibited had pods averaging 15 inches in 
length and the beans were extra large.—— 
Last spring A. A. Gardiner, Jr, of Baltimore 
Co planted 230 acres of corn from which 
was husked 2500 bbls of ears, an average of 
about 11 bbls per acre.——Dr H. J. Cosens, 
veterinary inspector for Washington Co, 
has received instructions from the state 
veterinarian to register all dairymen and 
send reports to state headquarters. Copies 
of the law and blanks for registration are 
furnished free. Up to date 27 dairymen 
have registered, but this does not represent 
all the milk and butter producers in the 
count a well-known 
farmer at Myersville, Frederick Co, is pres- 
ident of the new savings bank at Myers- 
ville, which has just been opened for busi- 
ness. The bank has a capital stock of $25,- 
000 and the directors are mainly from My- 
ersville and vicinity. 

Denton, Caroline Co, Jan 23—The severe 
weather of almost zero about New Years 


is unusual here, but most of the 
were prepared for it. The 














very small crop of wheat, corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes and cash _ received 
from a full crop of berries, with no peaches 
nor apples, made last year a very unprofit- 
able one to the farmer. Wheat was not 
looking well when the snow came. Last 
year’s crop was injured by the fly, especial- 
ly the early seeding, and to avoid a recur- 
rence of this the seeding was not begun 
so early and wheat was small when winter 
stopped its growth. Instead of a small 
farmers’ institute in each county, the di- 
rector will this winter hold but three, and 
will try to make each of them more in- 
teresting than when so many were held. 
One of these special institutes is billed for 
Denton Feb 14, which the farmers of the 
eastern part of the state are expected to 
attend, and speakers competent to in- 
struct them will be present. Our farmers 
are thinking up their troubles and puzzles 
so as to ask questions and provoke discus- 
sion at the institute, and a lively time is 
expected. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, Suffolk Co, Jan 24—Cauliflowers 
are about all marketed; prices dull on last 
shipments. Brussels sprouts are moving 
quite briskly at fair prices. Many are in 
first hands yet, and are generally keeping 
very well. Potatoes are moving moderately 
at 60c; many are still in cellars, but not as 
many as last season at this time. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


. Producers Getting on Top. 








At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the F S MP A held in New York, Jan 10, 
every road but’ one was represented by a 
full delegation. It was a very enthusiastic 
and most profitable meeting. All present 
were well aware that parties are abroad 
seeking to draw men away from our as- 
sociation and keep them in the old ruts. 

In many places parties are offering to 
advance the price for a few months, but it 
hardly seems possible that farmers can be 
tempted by such an offer when they know 
that it means failure and defeat and.in the 
end they may be ground down harder than 
ever. No, I say a thousand times no, let 
us stand together; do not one of you be 
tempted by an advance of \%c per qt; no, 
nor even 4c per qt. 

We are going to win. There are parties 
now who stand ready to contract for our 
milk as soon as we obtain the requisite 
number of cans, and we are getting there 
fast. The directors are all hard at work. 
At our meeting it was agreed by a rising 
unanimous vote that each one should de- 
vote his time to pushing the work especial- 
ly with the power of attorney blanks. And 
I want to say to every section, be sure you 
are clear on the books. Having forwarded 
your just quota to C. H. Manwaring, Tres- 
tle; N Y, our treasurer, also to the treasurer 
of your route union, then sign and for- 
ward your power of attorney to J. C. Lati- 
mer of Tioga Center, N Y, at once, for in 
this lies our power of determining ‘our 
strength. The powers of attorney are com- 
ing in grandly, but we must have them all 
collected as fast as possible. 

Again I say, stand. Do not be drawn 
away by any offer, whatever. We are all 
farmers together, interested in each other 
and pushing forward in a common cause, 
Succeed we must and succeed we. will. 
Stand firm a little longer.—[H. T. Coon, 
Sec’y F S M P A, Little York, Cortland 
Ca, Wz. 





Are We to Have a New Era in Milk? 


The executive committee of the F S M P 
A are authorized to announce to the farm- 
ers along the several transportation lines 
leading to New York that, a sesponsible 
concern will obligate itself, giving required 
bonds, to purchase not less than 15,000 cans 
milk daily for five years, delivered at the 
various creameries and shipping stations 
along the transportation lines leading to 
New York city. This concern offers to fur- 
nish cans and pay monthly to each pro- 
ducer not less than 2c p qt for six months 
and 3c p at for six months, making an aver- 
age of 2%c net to the producer for the year. 
This concern agrees to enter into such ar- 
rangement in 30 days after being assured 
that the 15,000 cans daily are pledged.—-[E. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


G. Seeley; Director New Haven Route 


Union. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts fully up to the 
average and no special features in the mar- 
ket. Surplus price $1.39 p can of 40 qts, 
exchange price 2%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ending Jan 23 were as follows: 


Fiuid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 30,293 784 418 
NY Central. 17,038 339 305 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,376 920 _ 
West Shore. 14,198 294 477 
N Y¥. Sus and West, 11,990 164 65 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 a 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 _ 
Long Isiand, 595 — ~~ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lenigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Otner sources, 4.650 — — 
Total receipts. 166,581 3,138 1,340 
Daily av this week, 23,7 448 191 
Daily av last week, 23,628 432 189 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,916 556 159 


Milk Notes. 


Milk producers in Chenango Co are great- 
ly interested in the progress of the F S M 
P A and a very enthusiastic meeting was 
held at Norwich last week for the purpose 
of discussing the new proposition to sell 
milk to the N Y syndicate. Many of the 
dairymen are in favor of taking the price 
offered by the company. indicated. 

The New England milk producers’ union 
held its annual meeting at Boston last week, 
re-electing O. E. Patch of Concord, Mass, 
president, and choosing L. S. Hayward of 
Pomfret, Ct, secretary. The farmers seem 
more determined than ever to make the 
union a powerful one, and express a will- 
ingness to co-operate with the FS MPA 
whenever such co-operation could serve 
their mutual interests. 


A large and enthusiastic attendance of 
farmers assembled at Owego, N Y, Tuesday 
of last week on the occision of the meet- 
ing of the dairymen’s ass’n for the consid- 
eration of the milk problem. It was stated 
that the farmers are now selling their milk 
at an actual loss and the chairman stated 
that the farmers could get substantial re- 
lief through the FS MPA. He said that 
the time seemed to be near at hand when 
the farmer should control the price of milk. 
Hon J. C. Latimer was then introduced and 
stated the objects and the progress of the 
ass’n. He had a number of proxies by 
which the signers authorized Mr Latimer 
to make a five years’ contract for the sale 
of a certain quantity of milk per day, the 
price being a considerable advance on that 
received at present. The proposition was 
given an interested hearing. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, loose hay $5@ 
8 p ton, baled 5@6 50, oat straw 4, rye 5@6, 
bran 14@14 50, middlings 15@16 50, cotton- 
seed meal 21@22, corn 40@438c p bu, oats 32 
@35c. Poultry active and firm. Chickens 
and fowls 9@10c p lb 1 w, 10@lic d w, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@14c d w, ducks 9@10c 
l w, 10@1lic d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c.d w, 
fresh eggs 30c p dz, cold storage 18c. Pota- 
toes 1 75@2 p bbl, red onions 65@70c p bu, 
yellow 75@80c, turnips 15@20c, cabbages 4 
@3 50 p 190, apples 2@4 50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 6 50@7 50, celery 7 50@8 50 p 100 bchs, 
squash 75c@1 p bbl, beets 75c@1. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, on- 
ions 35c, turnips 25c, apples $2 50@3 75 p bbl, 
beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c. . Fresh eggs 26 
@30c p dz, cold storage 22@23c, chickens 
9c p lb 1 w, 12%c d w, turkeys 10c 1 w. 13@ 
14c d w. Corn 45c p bu, oats 32@35c, bran 
15 p ton, middlings 16, loose hay 5@8, baled 
7@9, oat straw 5@7, rye 6@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
poultry firm. Dressed fowls 10c p lb, chick- 
ens lic, turkeys 12@1l4c, ducks and geese 
7@8&c, eggs, Pa and western ch 19c p dz, 
southern 17@18c. Potatoes 50@58c p bu, 
Globe onions 1 65@1 75 p bbl, Danvers 1 50 
@1 65, domestic cabbage $14@16 p_ ton, 
Baldwin and Greening apples 3-25@3 75 p 
bbl, Spy 3 25@3 75, Hubbardston 3 50@3 75, 
Kings 4 50@5, Cape Cod cranberries’ 6 50 
@7 p bbl, N J 1 50@1 75 p cra. Ch_baled 
hay 11 50 p ton, No 1 10@10 50, No 2 9, mixed 
8@9, straight rye straw 8 50@9, tangled 7@ 
7 50. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some 
thine to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agricult t. at the extremely low rate of five ceutsa 
word each fhsertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment. and each initial, or a number. counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
mast have address on, as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in wsue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All © Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
peari type. no large Stoning type being used, thus making 
a swall adv. aa noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Aericulturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Addrese 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York. 








POULTRY. 


OMESTEAD POULTRY YARD8,King Street,Port Chester, N. 

Y.. offer for sale Cockerels,Andalusians. L. Brahmas.W W van- 
dottes, BP. Rocks. Houdans. 8. C. White Leghorns and Rhode 
Isiand Reds. at low prices. Satisfaction given. 





Ww P. ROCK Cockerels. 75e, Sherwoods $5 pair. Incubator 
e Brahma-P. Rock cross, $8 hundred. C. BENNETT, 
Vonald’s Mills, Virginia. 


1 O CHOICE Biack Langehans; peirs. trios’ and pens. 
Write for further information. JOHN D. DITMIS, 
Box 2. Jamaica, L. L 


Kees from thoroughbred Rosecomb White 
abie layers: 26eggs $1. Hatch guaranteed. 
land. Vermont. 


ys Toulouse Geese. MYRON CALTRIDER, Bryan, Ohio. 








horns. remark- 
. JONES, Hart 








G=nD TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for sufficient Mytridiond Crystal 
Corn to produce six bushels, with directions how to grow one 


hundred ~¥ per acre. Postpaid, JNO. W. HICKMAN, 


Russellville, 

~ Apple Trees. # cents each, 5 to 7ft. Send to 
33,000 C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dans 
rain, N. Y.. for 8 p- Catalogue. Secure varieties now. 
png. 





Pay in 





© VARIETIES of Japan Plums for Spring planting. Send 
a for my catalogue of fresh dug Trees; it’s free. W. C 
BR\ ANT, Nurseryman, Daneviile, N. ¥. 


I EARDLESS BARLEY. Sample free. D. G. BOWMAN, 
Allen. Pa. 








LIVE STOCK. 


ORMANDY cattle, the best miik, butter and beef breed in the 
F world. Pedigree stock. HENRY 8. ISELIN, Genets, Manche, 
ranee. 


yous GUERNSEY Bull Calves for sale at moderate prices for 
quality of stock, EZRA MICMENER, Carversville, Pa. 


EMK-HIRES; young sows. bred er not, Sept. "98 boar pigs, 
choice stock, low prices. C. C. ABBE, Newark, N. Y. 


NHESTER SOWS. to farrew in March. Coliie Pu Poultry, 
eons, Circulars. PAINE, South Ranaolph, ve 


BR TRUE Belgian Hares for salee WM. GANO, Jamison, 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Wh 42 TED—-Sitaaticn as farm manager, by reliable e 
Single. understands care ot live stock. good Band “Be 
Box 228, Manchester, N. Y. 


ITUATION WANTED by experienced gardener, h 
Sind netheds understeod. Address JOSEPH CLOSE. ¢ Cleve- 
nd, " ¢ 


‘NHFEESE MAKER wants situation, lb years’ experien wM. 
C HOW ES, Smiths Ferry. Muss. ronan wes - 


FARM MACHINERY. 


VIGHT-FOOT WIND MILLS with thirty-foot Towers, $38. 
FARM SUPPLY CO., Staunton, Va. 


[CE PLOWS. 616.50. Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
Q™ire & REPP. 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Fruit and 
Produce C Merchant ict 


Consignments solicited ; 
geome and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam- 
den. N. J ,and the trade generally. Stenciis and cards furnished 
on application. 


W OVEN WIRE Fencing and Netting for Cattle. Hoga, Sheep 
and Poultry. We ship direct to farmers and freicht. 
Price list fre. JAMES CASE, Coiches- 








Write what you want. 
ter, Conn. 


ANTED--Agents to sell Roney Hay Fork Returner. RONEY 
RETURNER CO., Box 10, Independence. lowa. 


AW FURS WANTED. Write for price list. J. 1. 
East Aurora. N. Y. . copes, 











OULTRY, Game, Apples. Pot Pork. Catw com. 
P mission. at highest Seioee. T. J. OVER. Phila’ ¢: 


Can’t Fail 
To Pay You. 


Almost every reader of American Agriculturist has 
something to sell, buy, or exchange, and by taking advan- 
tage of the mers’ Exchange column these wants may 
be filled. A few cents invested will make dollars for you 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 









































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 
1899 | 1898 | 1899) 1898 ; 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... 70%| 97 | 36%] 27%] 27 | 22 
New York ......] .78 |1.06%)| 41%] 3455] 33%} 28% 
DM .00004 00 _ _— 45 37 as] 33 
Toieao .....6.0-- 71%) .95 54g] .2844) 284.) 23 
St Louis....... 73 | 96 | S434) 2554} 2826) .23 
Minneapolis ...} .68 | 92%) 3244) .25 2544) .22% 
London ......... 89 fltdbet 51d] 43%!) — - 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Seer oD, 3i4g 28 
July........f 69% 37 -25% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, | 28.273.000 | 27,935,000 37,103,000 
Corn ...... 26,031,000 23,002,000 41,789.000 
Oats.......] 8,020.00 | 6,190,000 | 14,534,000 








At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
@ quiet affair much of the time the past 
week or 10 days, prices holding substantial- 
ly steady within a narrow range. It is not 
the time of year to expect “fireworks” in 
the speculative branch of the trade, but 
the actual movement of wheat on both 
domestic and export account is liberal in 
the aggregate and without ir portant fea- 
ture. Taking May delivery as a basis the 
market has remained close to 70%@71% p 
bu, with July 2c discount. 

Shipments of wheat from Russia have 
continued only moderate, America fur- 
nishing a very large percentage of the total 
reaching western Europe. Reports indicate 
generally good crop conditions in India, and 
there are further estimates of mr derate to 
liberal exportable surplus in Argentina In 
the U S crop conditions are net much dis- 
cussed, and there is the usual uncertainty 
over the situation in the winter wheat belt. 
Receipts of spring wheat in the northwest 
are fair but not burdensome. Choice mill- 
ing wheat, both winter and spring, is in 
good demand, with the cash market on the 
basis of 70@7lc p bu for No 2 red win- 
ter, 68%@69c for No 1 northern, 67@68c for 
No 2 do. 

The corn trade will await with interest 
the spring estimates of the amount held by 
farmers. Some of the reports from the in- 
terior are rather bullish in character, hint- 
ing that reserves are anything but burden- 
some. The marFet has received indifferent 
support, however; receipts fair; shipments 
liberal on both domestic and foreign ac- 
count, English markets ha recently 
shown some weakness but ~ot much. Sales 
locally on the basis of 35@35%4c for No 2 
mixed in store. Futures quiet, May selling 
ad at figures a little above and below 

Cc. 


Moderate activity has prevailed in the 
cats market, a feature being the free sell- 
ing of property previously bought for a 
rise. While speculators have shown a dis- 
position to sell oats this is offset in a 
measure by a good demand for cash lots 
on eastern and export account. No 2 in 
store quotable around 26%c p bu, May 27%c. 

Barley quiet, prices steady to firm. Offer- 
ings moderately liberal and all classes of 
buyers represented, but trade without im- 
portant feature. Low grade 40@43c p bu, 
common malting 44@46c, good to extra 47 
@83ec. 

At New York, general dullness in the 


grain markets has been the rule, prices 
showing no important change. The under- 
tone in the wheat market is one of fair 
steadiness, and while the bears are show- 
ing their usual energy it is worthy of 
note that exports of wheat and flour con- 
tirue very large. Sales around the basis 
of 78@S80c p bu for No 2 red winter. Rye 
dull at 60c p bu on track, rye flour firm 
at $3 25@3 50 p bbl. The market for buck- 
wheat is neglected, but there is a moder- 
ate inauiry on the basis of 5€e vo bu on 
track; buckwheat flour 1 90 p 100 Ibs. No 2 
mixed corn 41%@42c p bu in store, No 2 
See 33%4@34c, choice white and clipped 35 
Be. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 





With a general lowering of prices, there 
has come a rather larger business and the 
market has a steady tone at current quo- 
tations. 


Buyers who have been holding off 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


for a decline are now coming more actively 
into the market. Demand, however, 1s 
mostly for top grades, and anything under 
best is inclined to drag, with a full supply 
on hand. On the other hand this conaition 
is relieved somewhat by the purchases of 
export buyers, who are trading moderately. 
Dairy butter arrives in fair quantities and 
finds a generally good outlet. Held stock is 
slow. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
lower. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c p Ib, 
prints 22@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 20@22c, prints 21@23c, 
dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, an unsettled feeling still 
prevails, but the market is somewhat stead- 
ier at the lower ,rices. Western extra cmy 
19c p lb, firsts 17%@18c, seconds 16@17c, N 
Y finest 18@18%c, firsts 17@17%c western 
June finest l7c, N Y dairy half tubs, fresh 
17c, fall-made 15@l6c, Welsh tubs 16@l17c, 
N Y dairy firkins 15@15%c, imit cmy extra 
144%@l15c, western factory 13%@14'éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
rule steady for fey grades. Elgin and oth- 
er western separator cmy extra 19c p Ib, 
firsts 18c, seconds 15@l7c, imit cmy l6éc, 
ladies 13@15c, extra prints 20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and _ lower. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 2lc p Ib, prints 22c, 
dairy 10@12c.—At Cincinnati, market 
slow. Fcy Elgin cmy 20%c, Ohio cmy, fcy 
separator 17@18c, gathered cream 15@lé6c, 
dairy llc. 

At Boston, a full supply, especially of 
under grades, prices fairly steady. Vt and 
N H extra cmiy 20%c p 1b, northern N Y 
assorted 20c, large tubs 20c, western 19%@ 
20c, northern cmy firsts 18@19c, eastern 18 
@19c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16c, 
June cmy 16@18c, extra Vt dairy lic, N Y 17c, 
firsts 15@16c, western 13@14c, western imit 
cmy small tubs 15c, ladles 13%@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Cheese holds its strength as the season 
advances and the market is firmly sustain- 
ed at about the former range of prices. 
Dealers are running low on stocks and some 
have been compelled to come into the mar- 
ket to fill immediate wants. Holders are 
generally firm and manifest confidence in 
the situation. 

New York State—At Albany, unchanged. 
Full cream cheddars 10@1ic p Ib, flats 10@ 
10%c, skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 1442¢@15c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@10c. 

At New York, demand continues mod- 
erate but steady, with prices well sustain- 
ed. N Y §iarge fey colored, Sept 
and Oct 10%c p lb, fcy white 10%c, Nov 
large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@9%c, 
common to fair 7@9c, small fey colored 
Sept and Oct 11@11%c, fcy white l11@ 
11%c, Nov good to ch 104 @10%c, light skims 
ch small 84%@8%c, large 7%4@8c, part skims 
7%4@i7%e, full skims 3%@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der moderate supplies. N Y¥ full cream fcy 
small 11\%ec p Ib, fair to ch 10%@lic, ch 
large 10%c, part skims 8@9%c, Swiss 
8@12%4ce. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 10%@lic p lb, Ohio flats 
10%c, imt Swiss 141%4c.—At Cincinnati, firm 
under light supplies. Ohio flats 10%@llic, 
family favorite lic, twins 11%@Wc, Young 
America 12%c. 

At Boston, supplies continue light and 
the market strong. N Y small extra ile, 
large lic, firsts 10@10%4c. seconds 7@9c, Vt 
small extra 11@11\%c, large lic, firsts 10@ 
10%ec, seconds 7@9c, sage cheese, extra fall 
a western twins extra lle Ohio flat 
10c. 


“ THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs 








Sheep 








WOW BOCES .ncccsacces 


Kansas City ......... 
ea COE J A 

At Chicago, conditions in the cattle mar- 
ket are much as outlined in American Agri- 
culturist a week ago, choice lots selling at 
substantially the highest figures of the sea- 
son, Offerings include many inferior sorts, 
or such as are half fat, these going over 
the scales at shurp price discount. In fact, 
there is a difference of $2 per 100 lbs be- 











tween “fine as silk’ beeves and poor to 
common steers considered by their owners 
good enough to sell for butcher purposes. 
The average quality of the cattle coming 
forward is rather indifferent, receipts con- 
taining a good many droves of unfinished 
steers which should have been longer kept 
at home on hard feed. 


Faney beef steers. $5 85q@6'0 Poor te fcy bulls, $2 75G4 Ww 
Good to extra, 1158 to Canners, 2 2403 25 
1450 lbs. 500@575 Feeders, 3 a4 40 
Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stoekers. 49% to 850 Ibe, 3 25q@4 00 
Ibs. 400@475 Calves. vv lbs up. 2 735@5 0 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 4 5@6 90 
heifers. 423:@4 6 Milch cows. each, DWy4s 
Fair to good cows, 3 254 00 


Materially increased receipts of hogs at 
western packing points resulted in a de- 
mand for price concessions, which have 
been generally granted. Moderate activity 
prevailed but packers secured very large 
numbers of good to choice hogs at $3 0@ 
3 65, selected lots commanding 5@15c pre- 
mium, and rough droves going over the 
seales at 3 30@3 45. 

Sheep receipts consist largely of good 
westerns, fairly heavy in weight and at- 
tractive in quality. The market is sea- 
sonably active, particularly tn the better 
grades of muttons. Some complaint has 
been noted of excessive offerings of lambs. 
Good to choice native and western sheep 
$3 65@4 25, mixed lots and ewes 3@3 50, 
yearling wethers 4 25@4 60, poor to choice 
lambs 4@5. 

At Pittsburg, the present week opened 
with an active market, but at the expense 
of prices, these being 10c lower; receipts 
110 cars. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ths, $5 4°@s 65 
Good, 1200 to 1390 Ibs, 4 75@5 0) 
Fair, 90° to 1100 Ibs, 3 80@4 50 
Common, 76 te 966 Iba, 3 & 7 
Rough, half-fat, 3 00 F'sh cows & springers, 18 0048 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@430 Veal calves, 5 O0@7 2 

Hogs strong and active with 40 double 
decks received Monday, selling at subjoined 
prices. Heavy hogs $4 p 100 lbs, medium 
3 85@4, best yorkers 3 90@3 95, common pigs 
2 50@3 70. Sheep trade rather slow, Mon- 
day’s supply 25 double decks. Good to 
prime 4 20@4 45, lambs 4@4 25, according 
to quality. 

At Buffalo, cattle in about the recent fa- 


vor and steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 125 cars. Prime beeves $5 80@6, fair 
to choice 5@5 75, ripe light weights 4 75@ 
5 25, stock cattle 3 60@4 25, good to choice 
butcher cows and heifers 3 75@5 25, veal 
calves 4 50@7 75. Cheice milch cows in 
rather light supply and firm at 40@55 each. 
Hogs active at 5@10c advance; Monday’s 
supply 95 double decks. Pigs 3 80@3 85, 
yorkers 3 95, medium and heavy 4. Sheep 
receipts 100 cars, market slow and lower at 
4@4 40 for good mixed butcher grades and 
4 50@4 70 for choice wethers; lambs 4 65@5. 
At New York, cattle fairly steady and 
active, especially the better grades. Me- 
dium to prime steers $4 75@5 50 p 100 lbs, 
oxen and stags 2 75@4 50, bulls, dry cows 
and heifers 2 75@4 75. Veal calves in good 
demand and firm at 5@8 25. Hogs in about 
the usual demand at 3 70@4 Sheep with- 
out important change, lambs a shade low- 
er; fair to prime sheep 4@4 50 p 100 Ibs, 
ordinary to choice lambs 5@5 75. - 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 13 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 24@3 75 
Heifers. 700 to 110° Ibs, 3 75@4 50 

necows.phd, 8 (0@1500 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these{ country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a quiet business at former 
prices. Ch marrow beans $1 50 p bu, fair 
to good 1 30@1 45, ch medium 1 32%, fair 
to good 1 05@1 25, ch pea 1 27%@1 30, ch 
red kidney 1 75@1 80, fair to good 1 45@1 70, 
ch white kidney 1 80@1 85, yellow eye 1 50 
@1 55, black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal lima 
2 30@2 35, green. peas 92%.@97%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples in moderate receipt 
at steady prices. Northern Greenings $4 50 
@5 50 p bbl, Baldwin 4@4 50, fair to prime 
2 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwin 2 50@3 75, 
Greenings 3@4, Spy 2 50@4, Pacific coast 
boxes 1@2 50. Cape Cod cranberries fcy 7 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 














p bbl, N J prime to extra 4 50@5 50, Fla 
bright oranges 4@5 p bx, russets 3@3 50, 
Fla grape fruit 4@6, strawberries 25@75c 
p qt. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING JAN 14. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Other To- 

puol don gow points tal 
New York, 1,250 2,524 — — 3,774 
Boston, 1,529 — _ — 1,529 
Portland, 2,447 150 =—:1,049 — 3,646 
Halifax, 700 _ — — 700 
St Johns, 1,187 — _ — 1,187 
Total, 7,113 2,674 1,049 — 10,536 
Cor wk last yr, 17,747 11,952 1,450 4,016 35,165 
Tot this season 518,461 210,160 168,762 79,464 976,847 


Tot last season, 364,751 113,631 116,352 
Dressed Meats. 


At New York, rather firmer prices under 
moderate receipts. Prime veals 10@10%c p 
lb, fair to good 9@9%c, common to medium 
7@814c, heavy pork 4@4%c, medium 5@5%%c, 
light 5%@5%c, roasting pigs 8@10c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet sale at steady 
prices. Fey evaporated apples 9%@10c p 
lb, ch 9@9%4c, prime 8%@8%c, sun-dried 
sliced 6@7c, quarters 6@7c, cores and skins 
2c, evaporated raspberries 914@10c, huckle- 
berries 10@lic, blackberries 44%,@5c, cher- 
ries 10@11c. 


91,439 691,173 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices are lower owing to 
larger supplies. Fey new laid nearby 19c 
p dz, average best 174%4@18c, N Y¥ and Pa 
1714%4@18c, western fresh 17%4c, fair to good 
17c, southern prime 17@17%c, refrigerator 
14@15c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market dull and unsettled. 
Coarse corn meal 80@82c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1, grits 1 02%, chops 77%c, winter 
bran 15@16 p ton, spring 14 50@15 50, sharps 
18@19, linseed oil meal 24 75, prime cotton- 
seed meal 22 10. 

Hay and Straw. 


Our imports of hay have fallen off to next 
to nothing. During 11 mos of ’98 we import- 
ed, almost exclusively from Canada, 1701 
tons against 64,115 tons in ’97 and 184,514 
tons in ’96. Our exports showed less change, 
being 57,000 tons in 11 - -s of ’96 and 75,000 


tons in ’98. 
At New York, a quiet market, prices 
barely steady. Prime timothy hay 65c p 


100 ibs, No 1 60@62%4c, No 2 50@57%c, No 3 
40@47142c, clover mixed 424%4@52%%c, clover 
35@45c, long rye straw 30@45c. 


Onions. 


At New York, firm for choice varieties. 
Ct and eastern white $3@5 50 p bbl, yellow 
1 50@2 25, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co yellow 
1 25@2 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2@4, west- 
ern yellow 1 25@1 87 p bbl, red 1 25@2, 
white 2@2 50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts moderate, and un- 
der steady demand prices are firm. L I 
prime in bulk $1 75@2 p bbl, Me Hebron 
175@2 p sack, N Y and western round 1 37 
@1 62 p 180 Ibs, long 1 25@1 50, N J round 
in bulk 1 25@1 50, long 1 12@1 37, Bermuda 
4 50@5 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 


At New York, a full supply, market 
slightly weaker. Fcy selected turkeys 11% 
@12c p lb, mixed 10%@11%c, Phila broilers 
18@20c. N J and nearby chickens 12%@ 
13c, fair to good 10@12c, N Y and Pa lic, 
western 10@lic, N J fowls 10%@lic, N Y 
and Pa 10@lic, western 10c, Phila capons 
fcy 16@18c, western 14c, nearby ducks 9@ 
10c, western geese 7@8c, ch large white 
squabs $375 p dz. Live fowls 10c p Ib, 
chickens 9c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@65c 
Pp pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 20@25c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, without material change. 
Brussels sprouts 5@12c p qt, beets 75c@ 
$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cabbages 2@4 p 100, 
L I cauliflower 2@8 p bbl, Fla egg plant 
3@6 p bbl, green peas 1@5 p %4-bbl bskt, kale 
50@60c p bbl, Fla peppers 75c@1 50 p car- 
rier, pumpkins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1, Fla 
string beans, green 1@2 p cra, Hubbard 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 60c, turnips 
75@80c p bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@3 p carrier. 
Hot-house vegetables: Prime cucumbers 
1 25@1 50 p dz, mushrooms 20@40c p Ib, to- 
matoes, good to ch 25@35c p Ib, commen to 
fair 10@20c, lettuce, extra large 1 p dz, geod 
to prime 40@60c, asparagus 1 50@3 p dz, 
radishes 1 50@3 p 100 bchs. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 
OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


New York’s Shortage Confirmed. 





OUTLOOK FOR THE CROP AND MARKET OF 1899. 

Extensive inquiry by American Agricul- 
turist into the hop situation in New York 
state confirms the statement of shortage*in 
the supply now remaining in growers’ 
hands. Some counties are reported entirely 
bare of ’98 hops, while others still have 
from one-tenth to one-fourth on hand. In 
all cases the stocks noweunsold are much 
less than a year ago. Of the counties re- 
ported practically cleaned out of last year’s 
hops, Chenango had something like 25 per 
cent on hand a year ago, and Oneida and 
Otsego each had more or less awaiting 
buyers. Schoharie Co has perhaps about 10 


per cent of the ’98 crop on hand, com- 
pared with about 25 per cent last year. Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Franklin all report 


small holdings, but in every case far less 
than last season at this time. In many 
counties there are a few '97’s, ’96’s, ’95’s and 
even ’94’s still in the hands of growers. 

The one great point made by our report- 
ers, with only one exception, is that the 
hops now being held are of medium to poor 
quality, the market thus being practically 
eleared of all the best hops of ’98 and pre- 
vious years. Prices obtained for the ’98 
crop have ranged at 9 to 20c, the bulk of 
sales probably at 14 to léc. “At these prices 
it is likely that present growers will con- 
tinue in the business, but it does not ap- 
pear probable that there will be many new 
recruits in hops this year. Nor is there 
much likelihood of any material increase in 
acreage, as there were very few new yards 
set out last year or the previous year on 
account of the low prices prevailing, and 
the new area coming into bearing will only 
barely make up for the old yards which 
have passed their usefulness and will be 
plowed up. 

THE POSITION OF BREWERS 


with relation to the hop market is natural- 
ly an important question. Reliable per- 
sons who have direct dealings with brew- 
ers are responsible for the statement that 
these men are not so heavily stocked with 
hops as they would like growers to believe. 
True, they are buying only from hand to 
mouth, but this is partly because of the 
higher prices and partly as a blind to hold- 
ers. Many brewers held off the market so 
long in the firm belief that prices would re- 
main on a low level, that they now find 
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themselves very scantily supplied, and the 
market above their expectations. 

Hop substitutes may be resorted to if 
the market gets too far above the views of 
brewers, and one correspondent who is con- 
stantly in touch with the brewing trade in- 
forms us that most of the breweries have 
substitutes on hand, which they will use if 
the market goes above 20c. Competition, 
however, is so strong that a brewer now 
uses hop substitutes at his peril, and as yet 
there is little to fear from this source. Yet 
all these things are straws in the trade 
wind, and it will be seen that the hop mar- 
ket is on its feet, with a firm stand, and 
in a stronger position than has been known 
since the beginning of the present regime of 
prices, in 1894. 


I 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, while the market is still 
confined to a comparatively small volume 
of business, the strong tone is well sustain- 
ed and holders manifest much confidence 
in the future of the market. Very little 
stock is offered from the interior and with 
no pressure to sell there are no important 
features to note. Reports from the, Pacific 
coast and Europe tell of strong markets. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@19% 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, , 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

Jan 17 last yr 98 last yr 

5,346 115,745 86,63 


Domestic receipts, bales, 3,118 1639 
Exports to Europe, 908 6,069 69,702 38,104 
Imports from Europe, 43 66 1,137 3.228 

An encouraging export trade in hops is 
shown by official statistics for Nov, 1898, 
when 4,765,821 lbs were shipped from this 
country, compared with 2,354,126 lbs dur- 
ing the corresponding month the previous 
year, at values respectively $833,816@374,041. 
year, at values respectively $833,816 and 
374,941. During the same month in ’98, im- 
ports were only 193,957 lbs, against 448,730 
lbs a year before. Combining these figures 
with the exports of foreign hops, the gov- 
ernment statement shows the net exports 
to be 2,663,862 lbs in excess of Nov, ’97. The 
statistics for 11 months of the year are 
almost equally interesting. 
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To make money at farming it is necessary 
to use the best labor-saving and time-saving 
implements. ‘The cost of cultivation is 
brought down to the lowest notch with the 
Iron Age Pivot Wheel Cultiva- 
ter. The work of cultivation is done 
quickest and easiest. The wheels, guided by 
the feet, carry the gangs of teeth to right or 
left, as desired Pivots have hardened steel 
ball-bearings. Gangs can be reduced to three 
or even two teeth. Equipped with one pair 
plows, shieids and fallow tooth attachment. 
Does excellent work, even on hillsides or 
among very crooked or irregular rows, 

BATEMAN MFG, CO. Box 132, Grenloch, N. J. 
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SAVE MONEY! BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 
You get the benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production goes 


from factory to farm. Write for free samples and book. 
WALEER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 














‘WE'VE DONE EXPANDED,” 


is pe way Judge Culberson, of Texas, sums up the 


tern question.’’ Well, who cares if Uncle 


Samuel has followed the example of Page fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





FOR SALE—Why rent a farm when you can buy 
one on such easy terms? We are offering some 
very desirable 10, 20 and 40-aere farms in our 
Chicora colony, 8.C., on installments of $250 down 
and balance on easy monthly payments. Work 
guaranteed to new settlers. Northern families 
moving in every week. Good society, schoois, 
churches, etc.; large mill; fine truck, fruit or grass 
land. Send for particulars. D. L. Risley, 211 8S. 
Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this 1 
fence stay grips the wire and 
gson. it’s *‘a fence sta: 
that willsiay.” No tw 
training er breaking 
loose or 





e and janie F 
CO. li S. Howard &t., Baltimore, 


TENNESSEE. 


Many new colonies are settling in Tennessee along the 
line of the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
chee lands, productive soils, a healthful climate, a hos- 
pitable people. For particulars write to 


. B. KILLEBREW-. 
Immigratior Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The vhilippines Muddle. 





The great debate over the treaty of peace 
continues. Its advocates seem less confi- 
dent of ratification, while its opponents in 
the U S senate say in substance: “Amend 
the treaty so that sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippines shall be held in trust for the Fil- 
ipinos by the U S instead of being ceded to 
it. This would allow a continuance of 
American military administration until the 
time arrived for self government, would 
protect the Filipinos against insurrection 
at home or attacks from abroad, and would 
avoid all the difficulties involved in an- 
nexation.”’ 

The imperialists continue to reply: ‘“Rat- 
ify the treaty first, it does not annex or 
make American citizens of the Filipinos, 
and what shall be done with the Philippines 
may be decided afterward.” An increasing 
number of imperialists voice the sentiments 
against annexation declared by Senator 
Foraker and the Chicago Times-Herald, 
which is recognized as the president’s or- 
gan. That paper has created a further sen- 
sation by declaring that Dewey is now even 
more strongly against annexation than 
when, some months ago, he wrote that the 
Filipinos were more capable of indepen- 
dence than the Cubans. 

Meanwhile very little news is permitted 
to pass the rigorous censorship over the 
cable office at Manila imposed by the presi- 
dent’s orders. So far as known, the Ameri- 
can forces have made no effort to dislodge 
Aguinaldo’s army from Iloilo, which con- 
tinues quietly in possession of the native 
independents who drove the Spanish out of 
it. This is denounced by the British press 
as a square backdown, and as virtualrecog- 
nition of Philippine independence. It is 
known to only a few that President McKin- 
ley’s orders are that no shot shall be fired 
by Americans against Filipinos, except at 
his express orders, and he is also known to 
be personally opposed to attacking a people 
who are seeking independence, Those ‘‘be- 
hind the scenes say this is the true 
explanation of the Chicago Times- 
Herald’s remarkably capable opposition to 
“annexation, colonization or territorial ag- 
grandizement.” 

Meanwhile the army question assumes im- 
portance. Gen Wood, on a visit from San- 
tiago, of which he is the military gover- 
nor, officially testifies that at least 50,000 
troops will be needed in Cuba alone. At 
the same time he says the Cubans of San- 
tiago are displaying great ability in govern- 
ment, and his fears have given way to 
great hopes for Cuban independence. The 
anti-military party in congress seems to be 
growing stronger, and popular opinion evi- 
dently opposes the army of 100,000 men de- 
manded by the imperialists. It is now ad- 
mitted that such an army and navy would 
make the expenses of the military estab- 
lishment of the United States greater than 
that of any other nation. 





The Keeley Motor Bubble—Since the 
death of John W. Keeley, who for many 
years maintained the greatest silence over 
his famous motive power, efforts have been 
made to unravel the secret. The latest de- 
velopment is the investigation undertaken 
by one of the big Philadelphia newspapers, 
aided by a number of scientists. According 
to their signed reports the mysterious Kee- 
ley motor has throughout been a delusion 
and deception, and its alleged forces the 
result of trickery. Tubing was found con- 
cealed in brick walls, together with a strong 
reservoir for compressed gases, and it is al- 
leged that these evidences point to the 
agency of natural forces in many tests in 
years past. 





Trouble in Samoa—In return for the ces- 


sion of a naval and coaling station at 
Pago-Pago in 1878, the United States join- 
ed with Great Britain and Germany in a 
tripartite guaranty to Samoa that its neu- 
trality and autonomy should be respected. 
The treaty provided that any question as 
to the king should be decided by Samoa’s 
chief justice, his verdict to be sustained by 
the powers. The king died last August, 
and the chief justice appointed M. Tanus 
as his successor. Another chief, Mataafa, 
rebelled; flerce fighting followed, with much 
bloodshed and destruction of property, and 
Mataafa organized a provisional govern- 
ment that took possession of the supreme 
court, apparently with the sanction of 
Germany’s consul. The English and Amer- 


ican consuls protested, marines from the 
English war ship Porpoise were landed and 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


without being resisted by the natives, rein- 
stated the court (W, Lea Chambers of Ala- 
bama, chief justice), and raised the English 
and American flags, but had to put the 
German consul out of the court room. 
An American warship has been ordered to 
Samoa. The opinion prevails that Germany 
may possibly be trying to acquire full con- 
trol over the islands, 





Cuban Evacuation is substantially com- 
pleted and the commission has been dis- 
solved, its members submitting a report to 
the administration at Washington. This 
makes no reference to the future govern- 
ment of the island and embodies no polit- 
ical recommendations, consisting rather of 
a record of its proceedings during the past 
months. Gen Wood, before the senate com- 
mittee on military affairs, says 50,000 sol- 
diers should be kept in Cuba constantly. He 
placed the number so high, because the ef- 
fect of the climate is such as to render a 
large per cent of the American soldiers in- 
effective for aggressive action, owing chief- 
ly to the prevalence of malaria. The Cu- 
bans in the province of Santa Clara are 
murdering Spanish volunteers, eight hav- 
ing been killed in one week, and Gen Brooke 
has taken official cognizance of _ these 
facts. 





Pepper and Salt—A revolution in Bolivia 
has assumed considerable dimensions, 
and insurgents occupy the capital. 
—- Sixty men from Dawson arrived 
at Victoria, B CC, last week, with 
$400,000 in gold dust; there are still 15 
tons Canadian and American mails at Ta- 
gish waiting to be forwarded; reported 800 
eases of typhoid fever at Dawson.——For 
murdering George 7 Saxton, brother of Mrs 
William McKinley, in Oct, the grand jury 
at Canton, O, has returned a true Dill 
against Mrs Annie E. George.——A big 
freight steamer, building at Cleveland, has 
been named for Senator Hanna.—The 
Kansas legislature has before it a bill mak- 
ing bucket shops illegal and providing 
heavy penalties for conducting them.—— 
The democratic Monticello club of Chicago 
sticks to the 16 to 1 free silver proposition. 





Items of General Interest—The Ameri- 
can commission has succeeded in obtaining 
an additional grant of space for the Paris 
exposition of 1900.——The Massachusetts 
board of health makes the rather surprising 
statement that 90 per cent of the people of 
the commonwealth get their chief bever- 
age from public water supplies.——Out of 
168 towns in Connecticut, 120 have accepted 
an appropriation under the good roads law 
during the past four years. During the past 
year 101 roads have been accepted.——Four 
times has a verdict been rendered against 
Russell Sage for using Clerk Laidlaw as a 
shield against the dynamiter, Norcross. The 
amount of damages awarded has been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $43,000. Yet Sage 
has been able to obtain a reversal of the 
last verdict from the court of appeals on 
technicalities. It is an instance of the in- 
justice of justice.——Although the civil ser- 
vice appropriation was voted down in com- 
mittee of the whole, when it came to the 
test of a yea and nay vote the appropria- 
tion was granted. 


FREE BOOK ON DRESSMAKING. 


How to Dye and Make Over Old Dresses, 
Wraps, etc.,in the Latest Styles. 


An edition of Home Dressmaking for 1899 has 
just been published and the American Agri- 
culturist has made special arrangements to 
give a copy of the book to any of its readers 
who send the attached coupon with a two- 
cent stamp to Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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Home Dressmaking is 
a 32 page book written 


by an expert dressmak- 
with atwe-cent stamp er, fully illustrated, and 
to Wells, Richardson telling how fashionable 


& Co., and receive free} dres 
by mail one copy offfor women and chil- 
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an instruction book for home dyeing, which 
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HAD OVER TWENTY DOCTORS. 


Stomach and Liver Troubles 
and No Strength to Work. 


Discouraged and Terribly Run Down, 
Weak and Prostrated. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura Took Me Out of My 
Troubles and Made Me Well. 


Mr George E. Learned, Orford, N UH, 
deputy sheriff of the county says: “I have 
been troubled with chills and malaria, with 
stomach and liver trouble, and I have had 
over twenty doctors at work at my case 
without receiving any help. I was terribly 
run down, weak and prostrated, and with- 
out strength or ambition to attend to my 
work. ' was pretty well discouraged, but 
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finally hearing how much good Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy was do- 
ing, I began to use it. I tell you Nervura 
is a great medicine. It took me out of my 
troubles and made me well.’ 

It cures others, why not you? You can 
consult about your case without charge 
with Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, either by writing or calling. 





ENGLISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
FRENCH 
and GERMAN 














officers from their stations in the 
Pacific almost invariably travel by the 
New York Central on their trips to 
and from the Fatherland, on account 
of the wonderful speed and comfort of 
its trains. 


For a copy of'the “Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” 
send one 2-cent stamp to H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton 
Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 
Other Stories. 


CHAPTER V—Continued. 


OOD EVENIN’, gen’lemen, 
good evenin’,” responded 
the old gossip, dropping 
down onto the lower step 
of the piazza where they 
M4 were sitting. ‘“‘Be’n a nice 
day.” The old fellow ram- 
| bled on in his usual fashion 
until Selton brought him 
into his element by remarki: g, ‘So the 
landlord has been up to-day.” 

Bannister’s jaw fell a little at this,—part 
of his news had been anticipated. But he 
rallied rapidly. ‘‘Yes,”’ he replied, “him an’ 
his ’turney an’ a feller named Mix from 
Hoard’s Bush; an’ that air Mix has 
bought the Palmer place.” 

“Bought it, or only leased it?’ I asked. 
“Bought it out’n out—takes possession nex’ 
Monday. Er, at least he thinks he will,’ 
he added slyly. 

“What makes you think he might not 
take possession next Monday?” said Selton. 
“Well, now, Mr Selton,” drawled Bannister, 
“it’s summer time. you know, an’ there 
mought come along a thunder storm or —’” 

“Or the captain might take a hand in,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘He mought,” returned Peter, 
absently. 

‘How do you know that Mix has bought 
the place?” Selton asked. 

“It is kind o’ cur’us how things will 
happen,” said Bannister, as he pulled up a 
plantain leaf and began carefully to dis- 
sect it. ‘You see, I was to the tavern, work- 
in’ in the garden, when the baroosh with 
Quirk an’ his ’turney an’ this here Mix 
drove up, and Quirk hollered fur the lan’- 
Icrd to come out. When Mitch come, 
Quirk, he says: ‘Mitchel, our driver is 
tcok sick sudden. Fix him up somethin’ 
hot an’ let him lay down a spell. Kin you 
find us a man to drive us up to the Palmer 
place?’ The driver did look mighty 
maugher [meager], an’ while Mitch was 
thinkin’ he got down off of his seat an’ roll- 
ed hisself over a bar’l, he was that cramp- 
ec. Pretty soon Mr Quirk got kind o’ out o’ 
patience. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘air yeh goin’ to do 
somethin’ fur that man an’ air yeh goin’ to 
git me a driver, er hev I got to wait till 
yeh git one made?’ 

“That kind o’ roused Mitch up, an’ he 
looks over an’ says to me, ‘Peter,’ he says, 
‘do yeh think yeh kin drive these gen’lemen 
ux to the Palmer place?’ ‘Sure,’ says I, an’ 
1 clim over the fence an’ got up on the seat 
an’ drove ’em up there.” 

Bannister stopped short, and, taking a 
plug of tobacco from his pocket, worried 
off a chew with his few remaining teeth. 

“Well?” queried Selton. ‘Well,” echoed 
Pete, “I sot an’ held the horses while they 
went all over the buildin’s, then I drove 
’cm all over the farm, an’ when they was 
done lookin’, back ag’in to Mitch’s. They 
staid in there a spell, an’ the driver havin’ 
got better, they come out to go. Then I 
heard this here Mix tell Quirk he’d take the 
place an’ move onto it nex’ Monday. Too- 
hey, he didn’t go- hack with ’em. The Wid- 
der Simkins’s last life died *’bout a week 
ago. I ’most furgot to say that when they 
come out to get in their wagon, they was a 
note from the captain to this here Mix, 
layin’ on the seat.”’ 

‘“‘Where was the team while the men were 














in the hotel?’’ Selton asked. ‘They was 
under the shed.” 
“And the driver and yourself?” ‘“Settin’ 


in the bar room.” 

“Weren’t you away from the place while 
they were there?’ “Only just over to the 
store after this plug of tobacker. I wa’n’t 
five minutes gone.” 

“Did you see anybody about?’ “Not a 
soul, an’ there wa’n’t anybody ‘bout the 
store but Lem Scott, the clerk.”’ 

“How do you know the letter was from 
the captain to Mr Mix?” 

“*Cause, Mix read it out loud. Then he 
handed it to Quirk, an’ he read it, lookin’ 
all the time so red an’ so mad that I was 
*fraid he’d bust. When he got through 
Icokin’ at it he was that riled that he roll- 
ed the paper up in a ball an’ throwed it 
on the ground, swearin’ he’d ketch the ras- 
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cal an’ have him hung afore he was six 
munts older.” 

“How did Mr Mix take it?” “Why, he’s 
a bigger blower’n even Quirk. He swore 
he wa’n’t afraid of no Captain Jack, an’ 
that he’d move onto the Palmer place an’ 
live there to see him playin’ checkers with 
his nose. All the same they’re goin’ to 
have some of Hopp’s men come an’ sleep 
there till Mix gets moved in.” 

“Did they go then?’ “Yes, an’ took 
Toohey with ’em as far as where Hopp’s 
a-workin’.” 

“What became of the captain’s letter?” 
“I didn’t like to see it blowin’ ’round the 
yard, so I picked it up.” 

“Ah, have you got it with you?’ “Sure; 
would yeh like to see it?” And Peter pro- 
duced a scrap of paper on which we read in 
@ pencil scrawl, “Mr Mix, you are hereby 
notified at your peril, not to move onto or 
occupy the farm known as the Palmer 
place.—Captain Jack.” 

Selton extended the paper. “Do you want 
it, Peter?” he asked. ‘‘Dunno’s I do. ’Tain’t 
no good to me,” said Bannister, as he rose 
from his seat. I s’pose I must be goin’,” 
and started away with his empty pail. 

“What did you want in your pail?’ I call- 
ed after him. The old fellow turned about 
with a comical twist on his face. ‘‘Butter- 
milk,” he said, ‘‘an’ I e’en a’most furgot 
what I come after.” 

We sat in the warm summer twilight un- 
til night shut in our rustic world. But lit- 
tle was said «bout the events of the day, 
for Mr Quirk’s affairs were a subject on 
which Selton was usually very reticent. At 
last, when my neighbor rose to go, I walked 
with him to the gate, where, outside the 
rew of trees that fringed my lawn, we 
could observe the horizon line of hills 
for miles in every direction. Removing his 
hat, which was a peculiar trick he had, he 
swept the dark line with his eyes, and turn- 
ing to me with a low laugh, asked: 

“Do you observe anything peculiar?’ I 
admitted that I did not. I was used to see- 
ing lights in my neighbors’ windows, and 
there was nothing strange or unusual in 


sight. 
“Those lights,” he said. ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, 
“but what’s peculiar about them?” 


“Nothing very much. They are only 
lamps. But I look upon it as a somewhat 
unusual fact that in every house occupied 
by a tenant farmer, or by those who have 
been tenant farmers, the lights have been 
placed in the upper story windows. Do you 
find anything peculiar in that?’ 

I admitted that it was a strange circum- 
stance, and Selton went on: “There will 
not be a very big crowd out at the store 
to-night, and the chances are that Mr Mix 
will never occupy the Palmer place.”’ 

He bade me good night and moved off in 
the darkness, only to return after taking a 
few steps. ‘‘Barker,” he exclaimed in low 
tone, “I intimated to you once that there 
might come a time when you could assist 
me in protecting the persons and the rights 
of our neighbors when they would be un- 
able to protect themselves. Do you re- 
member it?’ 

“I remember it well, and will be ready if 
the time ever comes,” I replied, and a mo- 
ment later I was standing alone, listening 
to the retreating footsteps of my strange 
friend. 

The Palmer buildings were not disturbed 
that night nor the next. In the meantime, 
Mr Toohey found congental employment 
in trying to bullythe Widow Simpkins into 
accepting a new lease, giving her the usu- 
al alternative of accepting the terms or get- 
ting out, and the lady did get out some 
time later, assisted by the sheriff. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday Mr Mix 
appeared on his newly acquired premises, 
with bedding and provisions for himself 
and men, and the whole paraphernalia of 
modern haying machinery piled on a lum- 
ber wagon, which, for safe keeping, was 
driven onto the big barn floor. 

That very night, when himself and his 
numerous retinue were relaxing vigilance 
long enough to partake of a late supper, 
there came to their ears the sound of 
crashing blows and the breaking of metal 
from the direction of the barn. There was 
a hurried lighting of lanterns and running 
to the rescue, but they came too late. What 
had been a mowing machine and a fine new 
horserake were now but scrap iron and 
kindling wood, while amid the wreck one 
picked up a tiny note, which read: “I gave 
you fair warning.—C. J.” 

Mr Mix proved himself a man of metal. 
That very night he visited the village store 
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and bought new machinery, and the next 
morning began cutting in a ten-acre lot 
of heavy timothy remote from the house, 
abutting on a cross road little used. The 
whole field was cut over, the hay raked 
and left in cock over night. The next morn- 
ing what a sight met his gaze. Of all the 
hundreds of hay cocks that had, the night 
before, stood like the tents of a vast army, 
not one remained. There were wagon tracks 
in the lot and out of the lot, leading up 
the road and down the road—tracks that 
mingled with other tracks at right-hand 
turns and left-hand turns, but no tracks 



































What does it do? 
It causes the oil glands 
in the skin to become more 
active, making the hair soft 
and glossy, precisely as 
nature intended. 

It cleanses the scalp from 
dandruff and thus removes 
one of the great causes of 
baldness. 

It makes a better circu- 
lation in the scalp and stops 
the hair from coming out. 


It Prevenis and If 
Cures Baldness 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor will 
surely make hair grow on 
bald heads, provided only 
there is any life remain- 
ing in the hair bulbs. 

It restores color to gray 
or white hair. It does not 
do this in a moment, as 
will a hair dye; but ina 
short time the gray color 
of age gradually disap- 
pears and the darker color 
of youth takes its place. 

Would you like a copy 
of our book on the Hair 
and Scalp? It is free. 
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2 Bs than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little better. 
White Bronze is an established 
success, signs for ali classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for fnil ane free informa- 
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that showed to the exasperated Mr Mix 
where one ounce of his hay had gone. He 
started out on a tour of inquiry, to return 
as wise as he went. Everybody had been 
snug at home that night, at least so he was 
told. People had all retired early, slept well 
and heard nothing—not even the barking 
of a dog. The only man who had heard a 
sound was Pete Bannister. He had been 
awakened about 3 o’clock in the morning by 
the sound of a long-drawn “Hall-oo!” up 
near the Palmer place, which was answered 
by a similar note off down the road. He 
had listened to the seeming signals for per- 
haps five minutes and had then gone to 
sleep again. 

Mr Mix grew excited. ‘“‘What did it sound 
like?” he anxiously queried, ‘‘Roosters crow- 
in’, an’ that’s what it was too,” answered 
Peter very cheerfully, and Mr Mix, baf- 
fled and disgusted, went back whence he 
came, clutching the only clue he had found, 
which was a single polite line from Cap- 
tain Jack thanking him for the hay. 

Hopp Daley, despite the many difficulties 
under which he had labored, had prospered 
fairly well. Many tons of first-rate hay 
had been hauled from the leased land to 
Fulda, where it had sold at a profitable fig- 
ure, and a round half dozen of big hay- 
stacks stood in the field undisturbed, al- 
though not a night passed without a guard 
at each great conical pile. 

At night Daly’s haying machinery was 
invariably drawn into the big tent for safe 
keeping, but at noon, under the broad giare 
of daylight, it was generally left under the 
shade of a great oak at the edge of the 
wooded ravine, perhaps a hundred yards 
from the tent door. A mower and a wherl- 
rake were thus left on one occasion, only 
a day or two after the ruin of Mr Mix’s 
machinery, and Daley and his men were 
enjoying their mid-day meal, when sudden- 
ly to their ears also came the crashing 
sound of breaking metal and splintering 
wood. They rushed from the tent just in 
time to see a tall, masked man, clad in 
overalls and jacket, lift a great rock and 
smash the last drive wheel of the mower 
before he plunged from sight into the 
thick hemlocks that fringed the edge of the 
ravine. They were near enough, too, to 
hear the sneering, scornful laugh that came 
back to them from the dark depths, but 
they found nothing human in the gloomy 
shades and returned half an hour Jater to 
where lay the ruined machinery, there to 
find the usual hastily scrawled note: “You 
have seen the captain and you are his.— 
AP ee 

Then the valiant Daley lifted up his voice 
in blasphemy, and in dire threats and sad 
regrets that he had forgotten his revolver, 
thus missing the only chance he had ever 
had of cutting short the career of Captain 
Jack. Neither was- Daley the man to keep 
his mishaps to himself. He went straight 
to the village with his tale of misfortune, 
and before night the whole country knew 
the story of the ruined machinery. 

It was scarcely dark that evening when 
Selton came over to my place. “Have you 
time to take a walk with me?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Where do you 
want to go?” “I have taken a fancy to 
stroll in the fields this fine evening,’ he 
said, and we set off across lots, Selton set- 
ting the direction toward the ravine where 
Hopp Daley had that day lost his man. 

We walked along in silence for quite a 
few minutes and then I inquired, ‘Where 
are we going, anyhow?” 

“Didn’t I hear you say that some miners 
had once prospected for coal on the Davis 
place?” “Yes, years ago; they dug a great 
hole in the side hill, but they never took 
out any coal.” 

“IT suppose the hole is there yet?” ‘Very 
likely. I have not been there in several 
years. It was there then.” “Is the place 
very far from where Daley’s tent stands?’’ 
“Perhaps five hundred yards, and in the 
steepest part of the hill.” 

“I wish you would guide me to it.” “All 
right, but I think this is a strange time of 
day to go looking up such things.” 

Selton laughed. ‘‘Where do you suppose 
Captain Jack disappeared to so quickly this 
noontime, if he didn’t go into the ground?” 
he asked. 

I was provoked at my own stupidity and 
remained silent. “I am of the mind,” re- 
sumed Selton, “that we are not the only 


persons in the vicinity that know of the old 
mine, and perhaps it will be as well for the 
captain if we are the first to visit it.’’ 


[To Be Continued.] 
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TABLERS OUT 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


Don’t Quarrel—Brite, nobul lads an’ 
lussies yez all does be. Dis yere chicken 
am glad tew see dat yo’ yunkers am gotten 
ober all yo’ little squabbles. Now be ad- 
vised by one superier to yez in yeahs and 
wiseness. Doan’t go back to yo’ quarruls. 
Foller Chatterbox’s good exampul or dat 
deah bie Loran Ludlow. Bress his hart! 
As to Tanglefoot, wat a bie he must be! 
I'm ’fraid he does not respect the gentler 
sex or dere feelings enyhow. Fie on you, 
laddie! Happie New Yeah, nefers and 
neeces.—[Old Aunt Trix. 





Naughty Peter—Once I had a large Ply- 
mouth Rock rooster which I used to call 
Naughty Peter, because he was into so 
many naughty things. When he was quite 
small I used to feed the flock, and after 
feeding them I used to sit down and set 
my feed dish by my side, and one little 
chicken used to hop on the dish and eat 
all he desired. He became very tame and 
would sit perched on my hand and let me 
stroke his handsome coat of feathers. Af- 
ter the old hen considered her brood large 
enough to hunt their own food, this smart 
little fellow would come upon my piazza 


and beg for something to eat. I 
would get a slice of bread and 
he would sit perched on my _ shoulder 


and pick the small bits I held between my 
teeth and then he would lie on his back 
and shut his eyes and appear as though he 
was asleep. At noon if I chanced to be 
away he would fly on our stand of flowers 
and was always sure to break off my sis- 
ter’s favorite ones, which always vexed her, 
So I went visiting my uncle and when I re- 
turned about the first words I said were 
“Where is Naughty Peter?’ My sister 
stepped to the clock shelf and handed me a 
wishbone, saying, ‘“‘Here is the remainder 
of the old thief.”” Imagine my wrath if you 
can. But I made a good use of his wish- 
bone, by wishing and getting the wish. This 
I placed over the door. Let*us hear from 
you, Mr E. B. B. of Circle 44.—[Sunset Mae. 





At the Fair—I am just 18, Sunshine, but 
I can’t come at your call because I am 
in a letter circle already. M. A. H., I saw 
McKinley at Omaha, too. I saw him the 
day he was on the fair grounds, as he 
was going along the south side of the la- 
goon. How many of the Tablers went to 
the fair? And what were you most inter- 
ested in? There were ten old cannon out 
in front of the government building that 
had been captured from the Spanish at 
Santiago. In the horticultural building, 
Iowa exhibited the biggest apple in the 
building. (I live in Iowa, you see.) Some 
pictures made entirely of cornhusks I 
thought were wonderful. Indiana Sunflow- 
er, I am aé soldier’s Gaughter, and my 
futher served three years in Co D, 119th IIl- 
inois volunteers. I have read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.—[A. T, Totaler. 

I was at the trans-Mississippi exposition 
three times. I rode on the switchback and 
I saw the little Cuban woman, I think they 











FOR A DRIVE 


said she was 26 inches high. I also saw her 


little cab, horse and bicycle. I saw the 
cannon taken from the Spaniards at San- 
tiago. I would like to see Y F E’s picture 
once more.—[Gertie V. 





Quite Distinguished—I think with Wis- 
consin Willie that they are making a lit- 
tle too much of a hero of Loran Ludlow. 
We should respect more those who never 
yielded to temptation. One reason for mak- 
ing a hero of Loran is that it takes more 
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DO YOU USE PLASTERS ? 


You want the best, the one 
that relieves and_ cures. 
Which is it? Allcock’s! 
Why? Try it, smell it, com- 
pare its fine aromatic odor 
with the smell of all other 
plasters. They all smell alike, 
a nasty, sweetish odor because 
they are made of cheap ma- 
terials. We guarantee All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters to be 
made of the highest-priced 
and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best— 
Allcock’s. 
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strength to regain lost ground than to hold 
that already possessed. I am a granger 
and Ceres of the grange to which I belong. 
I think the young folks might start a story 
to show what literary ability they pos- 
sess. We are getting quite distinguished 
when one of the 2d Massachusetts regiment, 
of which we have heard so much lately, 
joins us. Did not he have any better em- 
ployment while in Cuba than playing cards? 
That was not what they were sent for. Al- 
theugh I occasionally play whist, there are 
other games I like as well, among which 
is checkers. How many who write to the 
Table expect to graduate from their school 
next June?: What are their colors, mottoes, 
etc ?—[Oriole, 


Speaking Her Piece—I cannot see why at 


this advanced stage of the world a colored 
person should ever apologize before appear- 
ing anywhere, since black and white stand 
on equal footing in this, our free United 
States. Wisconsin Willie, you are O K, if 
you are the abstainer. 
why the prodigal son should have been pet- 
ted so much more than the obedient one. 
Oftentimes it happens that those who make 
‘the least noise are as much heroes (or more 
£0) than those who blow horns all the while. 
However, we are all glad to rejoice with 
Loran. No, a girl would not stand up for 
an erring sister; she could not if she would, 
for if she did, in all probability she would 
be branded with the same mark. Their 
mothers might be able to, but the girls, 
never. It is morally certain that women do 
not stand for their sex as much as they do 
for the other. It is only natural, for “Two 
of a trade can never agree.” Don’t judge 
me by this lecture. Naturally I am not so 
sclemn, but I have to speak my piece once 
in a while, Yours for fun,—[Doris. 


Too Many Books—I, too, want a tem- 
perance letter circle, and I want one very 
much. I am a farmer’s daughter, but I 
don’t like farming; no, sir, not one hit, ex- 
cept the horse part of it. When I was very 
young I used to rake hay and do other 
things with the assistance of a horse. Now, 
although still a young child, I still drive, 
but always while seated in a carriage and 
with a pair of gloves upon my hands. May 
1 ask Miss Idal a question? Why did you 
read so many books? Did you do it simply 
for the stories or did you go farther than 
that and learn some valuable life lessons 
from them? It is my private opinion that 
-—Miss Idal, this is not for you in particu- 
lar—sometimes it is a greater eyil to read 
too many books than to read too few. I 
think it all depends on the books. Some of 
the literature that we young people read 
now-a-days hal better be burned than 
read. By this I do not mean the yellow 
covered novels, but the books that are 
found in many Sunday school libraries; 
books that are simply story books. After 
reading these for years, you will find it 
very hard to see anything good in Shakes- 
peare or Spencer, or many others.—[A Lit- 
tle Girl, 


Walter’s Garden—As Red, White and 
Blue asks why some of the other Tablers 
don’t tell about their gardens, I will tell 
about mine, as it was pretty good. I plant- 
ed onions, beans, tomatoes, squashes, mel- 
ons, sunflowers, castor oil beans and pump- 
kins. The onions disappeared, the beans 
were smothered by the melon vines, the 
cutworms cut off but one tomato plant out 
of many, the squashes and pumpkins did 
nicely, and I had Hubbard and Fordheok 
squashes. I had watermelons and musk- 
melons and both did nicely and covered the 
whole garden, I also had turnips that grew 
big. The sunflowers did pretty well, the 
castor cil beans did finely. I earned several 
dollars by my garden last year.—[Walter 
A. Lanfair, 








Found Out—Yes, Georgia Boy, come in; 
we will be glad to have you around our 
Table; at least I will. Well, I am going to 
tell you something. I have a brother who 
just begs to wash dishes and_I have ceme to 
the conclusion that all boys are that.way, 
but are ashamed t> say so.. Now, boys, we 
have found you out. Chatterbox 2d, I ap- 
prove of football and think if I were a boy 
I would play football, for I think it would 
teach you to be quick and: keep your Senses 
wide awake. Mamma has gone to town 
Shopping to-day, and I have to cook beans. 
knowing nothing on earth about it, but just 
have to remember what she told me and do 


I never could. see- 
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AFTER GRIP 





e 
There is no denying the serious fact that 


there is a great amount of sickness from 
the grip; that overworked men and women 
now suffer more than at any other time of 
the year from lassitude, headaches, slight 
chills -and fever and other symptoms of 
imperfect health; that people fall sick more 
readily now than at any other time of the 
year; and that whenever an-epidemic does 
appear it invariably plays havoc with those 
who are run down and out of condition. 

The utmost caution should be taken to 
keep the biood pure and the neryous sys- 
tem in healthy tone. 

There is no more excuse for the prevalent 
symptoms of stagnant, impure blood in the 
body than there is for the barbarism of fl- 
thy streets in a city. 

The relaxed and sluggish action of the ex- 
cretory organs loads the body with waste 
material that poisons it and brings on head- 
aches, rheumatic pains, sleepless nights 
and profitless days, due solely to the cir- 
culation of the blood, or deposit in the tis- 
sues, of these waste matters which Paine’s 
celery compeund alene will quickly drive 
out, 

~ 

When the arms, hips or back feel the 
twinges of acute rheumatism it is high time 
to relieve the kidneys and bladder from the 
strain that so often- brings on Bright’s dis- 
ease, gravel, dropsy and complications of 
diseases with other organs whose health de- 
pends upon the purity of the blood. Prompt 


use of Paine’s celery compound will save 


the weakened parts from yielding to 
disease. 
In its peculiar ability to invigorate the 


body, to make new blood and to regulate 
the nerves, lies the great value of Paine’s 


celery compound in all wasting diseases 


and disorders of the kidneys, liver and 


stomach. 
compound rescues shaky, 


Paine’s celery 


enfeebled nerves from prostration and 


removes that feeling of° utter exhaustien 
that causes so much despondency among so 


many werried men and women. 


It makes flesh, blood and strong nerves. 

Paine’s celery compound is not a patent 
medicine! It is not the discovery of some 
quack doctor of whom his profession never 
heard; it 


some man who first invented a name, and 


is not a cencection put up by 





then adopted a preparation to fit it; it is 
not a secret remedy. 

But it is, first, the result of the lifelong 
study of the greatest physician America 
has preduced, a man whose reputation was 
world-wide years before he had ever arrived 
at this formula which has done so much 
good; a man who has received the highest 
degrees from the best colleges, who was at 
the time of his discovery a professor at 
Dartmouth and a lecturer in other universi- 
ties, a scholar, a member of a family which 
has made its mark in every department of 
public life in America. It is a remedy the 
formula of which has been furnished to 
physicians in good standing always, and 
which physicians were prescribing long be- 
fore the present manufacturers put it up 
for public distribution; it was discovered by 
Prof Edward BH, Phelps, M D, LL D, and 
was first prescribed with wonderful suc- 
cess by that eminent group of practition- 
ers who haye made American physicians 
known the werld over, and of whom he was 
then, as now, undoubtedly the most famous. 

The be 


Paine’s celery compound is to use it. 


best test that can applied to 

If one is “run down,” feels without enere 
gy, lifeless, useless, fretful, take this great 
remedy, and note the change. Constipa- 
tion will no lenger give one a disquieting 
thought; the appetite will come back; sleepe 
lessness and headaches will be things of 
the past. This is the experience of men and 
wemen in eyery part of the eountry. 

General good health depends upon the 
perfect aetion of the neryous currents, the 
vigor of the circulation and the quality of 
the blood. 

The 


history of Paine’s celery compound 


has been made familiar to every intelli- 
gent household in the land. In the clear- 
est and most direct manner conscientious 
men and women have told of their rapid 
recovery from disease by the use of this 
remedy. 

Paine’s celery compound is unapproached 
by any other remedy for restoring the nere- 
vous system when broken down or impaired 
from over exertion of mind or body. 

It strengthens the digestive powers, re< 
news the blood and acts in the vitalizing, 
curative, thorough manner that makes it 
the grandest help to suffering men and 
women the world of medicine affords. 
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that. New Hampshire Representative seems 
to have passed out of existence. We have 
not spent a very jolly Christmas vacation 
this year, for papa has been sick with grip 
and we have had to Keep so quiet, only of 
course we enjoyed some coasting. I think 
H. L. Hickman of Tennessee a very nice- 
looking young man, only I do like the boys 
to part their hair in the middle. If you 
wish to see the likeness of Brown Eyes, 
just look on the front of the November 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal, for 
she is my sister.—[Lonesome Primrose. 








MISS FIDGET. 





Crazy—Ed Warren, write again, I wasn’t 
shocked at the pet name you had for your 
father. Bonnie Rosabelle was though. Ha! 
ha! I call papa pet names and he doesn’t 
mind one bit. I am very fond of dancing. 
I have just been listening to a curtain lec- 
ture from my brother, who says I dance 
more than is good for me. I live on a farm 
and my pet hobby is horses. I don’t think 
I would like to milk even if I were brave. 
The young ladies around here would be 
thought crazy if they- attempted such a 
thing. I think if a girl wants to work she 
can find plenty to do in the house.—[Vixen. 





A Conundrum—Here is a conundrum for 
you Tablers to guess. I went into the woods 
and got it and when I had got it I sat down 
and looked for it. The more I looked for 
it the less I liked it, and not being able to 
find it, came away with it. What was it? 
Mr Editor, I hope you won’t put my let- 
ter down that cat of yours. I want you 
to come and see me, but you must behave, 
as mamma has two strong brooms behind a 
door.—[{Honeysuckle. 





~Journalists—I think I may lay claim to 
being something of a stenographer. I stud- 
ied the B. Pitman system for some time, un- 
til I could handle it some; and now am 
adopting an improvement on the same sys- 
tem, the Osgoodby. As I have said before 
at the Table, I am greatly. interested in 
newspaper work, and give my address, so 
that I may correspond with any amateur 
editors or correspondents, and, if they will 
send me some of their p ductions I would 
be most happy to reciprocate. 
may form a journalists’ letter circle (ama- 
teur). Our poet who said something of a 
boy stopping a runaway horse, being a 
“mangled corpse,”’ and afterwards speaking, 
would do well to have his heroes deliver 
themselves of what they have to say be- 
fore death. An a1rte-mortem statement is 
best. Do any of the Tablers live near Green- 
ville, S C?—[T. L. Briggs, Box 24, Wayne- 
port, N Y. 





Viola's Thanksgiving—Here I am 
again. I have not forgotten the Ta- 
blers. I had a lovely time Thanks- 
giving, but miss our dear mother. 
I invited some of our aeighbors to 
dinner and we had a dinner together. 


Mr Editor, we had roast goose instead of 
turkey. My brothers would help me wash 
the dinner dishes Thanksgiving if I want- 
ed them to, but seeing that they were hav- 
ing a good time, I did not ask them, so I 
went on with my work. I had somebody 
else to help me, and that was my friend 

t I invited. I thank you very much, 


yl, for being so kind to ask me if I hada 
Nice time Thanksgiving. Did you have a 
nice time? I do not go to school this win- 
ter, but my papa says if I read this paper 
I will learn lots in that. 
ing thie naner for 1% vears. 


He has been tak- 
The 10th of 





‘had an oyster supper. 


Perhaps we. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


December I got up a birthday party for 
papa and surprised him. When he asked 
me what I was doing I told him I was get- 
ting ready for Christmas. We had a nice 
time. Papa went to town that day and it 
happened that he got some oysters and we 
Don’t you get lone- 
some, Sibyl? I should think you would. I 
don’t, because I have so many little 
brothers, with their little pattering feet 
running all day long. Our schoolhouse is 
a mile from our house and we have a ly- 
ceum up there every Wednesday night. My 
brother and I have a wheel, but I do not 
have to ride it sideways, because papa got 
a girl’s wheel, so I could ride too. If Mr 
Editor would come and see me we would 
take a ride, but we could not go to see a 
park.—[The Little Housekeeper (Viola Rey- 
nolds). 


Games and Music—I think the Perfessor 


deserves a great deal of credit for learning 
music without a teacher. I am now quite 
a performer, but I had to have a teacher, 
and have had several years’ practice, but I 
don’t feel competent to play for our church. 
All the churches around here have large 
pipe organs. Now for an evening’s pas- 
time I never get tired of playing (that is, 
properly speaking) for myself or other peo- 
ple, or listening to other music. If the 
Tablers would like, I could tell them some 
new games that I don’t believe they ever 
heard of, and are very nice to play at even- 
ing parties. Agatha, for classical music I 
don’t think anything is nicer than Sousa’s 
marches. They are considered by all mu- 
sicians quite classical. For instance, his El 
Capitan, Stars and Stripes Forever, Bride 
Elect, are all beautiful. For waltzes none 
can surpass Johann Strauss. If Sousa is 
march king, Strauss is surely waltz king. 
Miss Olive is a very nice looking girl. All I 
wish is that she lived close by my home. 
Mr Editor, couldn’t we musicians form a 
letter circle? I think it would be very nice. 
What do you other players think? I would 
like to know if Miss Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua plays the piano or organ.—[Max of 
Climax. 





Brother—I have two brothers older than 
myself, who am a sweet sixteen, with dark 
hair and brown eyes, and of no beauty. So 
I-wouldn’t dare to send my picture for fear 





of scaring you all away, but will send my 
youngest brother’s instead. He has _ light 
hair and blue eyes, and has the complex- 
ion that I ought-to have. He is an agent of 
this paper.—[Cross Patch. 





Said and Done—One time I tried to 
smoke a cigar. I thought it would be great 
fun to smoke, but I did not smoke very long 
till I got sick. Yes, so sick that I said that 
if I ever got well I would never do it again. 
May other boys profit by my experience. 
(U. I. A. 

I think that Young Engineer is rather 
conceited. What do the rest of you think? 
Of course we could have a story like the 
grown folks’. What’s to bother? I am sure 
that there are enough bright boys and 
girls in our Table to write a very interest- 
ing story. L. C. B., I cannot find any dif- 
ference between a true democracy and a re- 
public. They are both forms of govern- 
ment in which the power is in the hands 
of the people and exercised by them.—[Ida 
the Hustler. 

Several of the Tablers have expressed 
themselves as to my name, and they have 
guessed it. It is Bump. ‘It is a rather pe- 
culiar name, and I always have to spell it for 








people. One fellow had the audacity to ask 
me if I spelled it ‘“‘B-u-h-m.”” I guess he 
thought I was a “bum,” but I am not. 
[Stenographer No 1. 

Do any of the Tablers know how to play 
hanging proverbs? Hazel Beech of the big 
folks’ Table is my sister.—[Connecticut 
Tow-head? 

I tried to raise some popcorn, but I got 
it out too soon and father cut it down for 


the cow. I have a brother 21 years old. “Ue 
likes to correspond h the C C girls. 
[Walter Miller. 

I also can speak Pennsylvania German 


or Pennsylvania Dutch, as it is commonly 
called. Perhaps some of the Tablers don’t 
know what this is. It is a mixture of Ger- 
man, English, Scotch, Welsh and Dutch. 
I think secret societies are wrong. I also 
think the use of tobacco is wrong. Christ 
made wine, so I think it is not wrong to 
take a drink if we do not take too much, 
but so many people cannot stop with one 
drink, so it is better to let it alone.—[Cen- 
tral High School Boy. 

Elec Tricity, your drawings for a home- 
made dynamo are interesting, but I don’t 
understand them, and think it would be 
pretty hard for a person to make a dynamo 
if he never saw one. What are the field 
magnets composed of and where do you 
get them?—[Some Other Boy. 





The Monster who sits day by day beside 


the Young Folks’ Editor has a particularly 
voracious appetite in cold weather. For the 
benefit of some of our dear little friends of 
19 years old or under, who are -anxiously 
waiting to see their letters in print, it be- 
comes the painful duty of the Y F E to an- 
nounce that the creature’s greedy mouth 
has closed upon their letters, but they need 
not be discouraged, for the chances are that 
if they write again the letters can be res- 
cued. This message is for the following 
among our younger friends: Black-Eyed 
Boy, Hazel Sweet, Jennie May Spicer, Dor- 
othy C. Smith, Uncle Peter, Carl F. Pratt, 
Bertha, Dora Castle, Blue-Eyed Mary, Ab- 
bie D. Hubbard, Sam H. Ward, Jennie 
Slack, Susie Coleman, Hurlbut, Tatts, Lucy 
Finette Eldred, Ethel Derby. 


Milton’s Unrivalled Tribute to Woman, 


When Milton wrote those words which 
stand unrivalled as a tribute to woman: 
“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her 
eyes; in all her gestures, dignity and love,” 
he did not have in mind a weak, nervous, 
sickly, nerve-exhausted and pain-racked 
woman suffering from female complaints, 
but one in the glow of perfect health and 
strength. To be a: perfect wife or mother 
every woman should first of all see that she 
is in good health. This is certainly not dif- 
ficult at the present day, when such an em- 
inent specialist in the treatment of female 
diseases as Dr Greene of 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, who undoubtedly has the 
largest practice and the greatest success 
in curing all forms of female weakness and 
diseases, can be consulted free and his ad- 
vice and counsel obtained by any. woman 
absolutely without charge, either by call- 
ing or writing about her case. From his 
enormous experience he knows just how to 
cure your complaints, just: how to advise 
you, and he uses only harmless vegetable 
medicines, which are wonderful in soothing, 
healing, strengthening and invigorating the 
female system. One of his grand discover- 
ies, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, is known and used all over the 
world, and he has discovered many other 
medicines no less marvelous in their cura- 
tive effects. No woman afflicted with fe- 
male troubles or who is out of health in any 
way, should hesitate to write about her 
case toa. Dr Greene, and she will get, free of 
charge, information and advice which is 
almost sure to lead to her complete restora- 
tion to health. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosEPu H. BaTry, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and a oar and muséums in the United 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Uncalloused Spots—Well, . well, Corda- 


ville! So you have been struck in an uncal- 
loused spot at last, have you? Very pleas- 
ing to my ears is the sound of your squeal. 
Those poor children-dragged mothers were 
being pelted too badly, and it is time for 
you to defend some of your own vulnerable 
points.—[Grannie. 

Is manual labor degrading? It is no dis- 
grace for man or woman to perform a 
reasonable amount. But the moment that 
labor becomes a necessity, there is danger 
of its encroaching on time that should be 
spent in intellectual pursuits and in rec- 
reation.—[A. Kronik. 


I am now a five-year widower, but I think 
I know more about rearing babies than 
Bachelor of Cordaville. Girls, I wonder if 
he has got a good supply of mittens for 
these cold days. Mary says, ‘“‘Mother and 
I did so much baking.” I wonder how 
much Mary did.—[Uncle Hiram. 

I quite agree with B of C that one of 
the reasons for so much unhappiness in 
married life is because the young people 
do not get well enough acquainted with 
each other before marriage. How on earth 
is a fellow to know whether his wife can 
cook a square meal or not, if he only courts 
mer for a few times in the parlor? 
Stranger. 

I don’t condemn girls for earning their 
own living or for knowing how, but I do 
condemn anyone for making this their sole 
object in life when there is something high- 
er, nobler, truer and better than merely 
securing food and clothing.—[A Willin’ 
Barkis. 

I, too, think the B of C has fared well, as 
he has attracted the attention of the ladies 
far and wide, and that is what the men like 
to do.—[Illinois Girl 








Rarest of Antiquities—Bachelor of Cor- 


daville, your ideas concerning marriage are 
exactly coincident with mine. The instinct 
to flirt and to be stylish seems to be pre- 
dominant in woman. Truth and style were 
never mated in woman, and honor in matri- 
monial matters is fast becoming one of the 
rarest of antiquities. People ridicule bach- 
elors, but it emanates from the emptiness 
of their minds. By far the greater number 
of bachelors are sensible, full of thought 
and most estimable. They have more time 
than married men, and on an average have 
studied more and are mentally more con- 
trolled and intelligent.—[A Confirmed Bach- 
elor. 


“Husband We Want’’—I have been lis- 
tening for some time, hoping someone would 
come to Bachelor of Cordaville’s aid, but 
I have heard nothing yet, so I will give my 
epinion of him. He is just the kind of a 
young man I admire. When a young man 
speaks so tenderly of his mother, it shows 
he has one grand and noble trait. Girls, 
that is the kind of a husband we want. 
[Boone County Girl, 


“Hand Over Fist’’—Maryland, lots of 
men who have failed at every business 
they have ever tried will attempt pouliry 
farming, expecting to make a comfortable 
fortune in a comparatively short time. Too 
many are apt to think the methods given 
in the books they read will exactly fit their 
case, Too many lack stick-to-it-iveness. 
I know some farmers who have never read 
an agricultural book or paper in their lives, 
who are making some little money at farm- 
ing. But how are they doing it? They have 
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restored to good health. I feel like a new man,and 
the will and-energy of my former days returned, lam 
transacting my business with increased ambition. 
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sons nearly grown and makethem work like 
siaves. I heard of one farmer not far from 
us who would heat his wife every time he 
caught her resting during the day. To use 
a siang phrase, he is making money “hand 
over fist... The farmer who does not read 
uses brawn altogether, and not his brain. 
From disuse it becomes deadened and be- 
numbed, until he develops into simply a 
working machine. Brains without capital 
are worth more than capital without brains. 
[Only a Farmeér Boy. 


Genevieve—Why doesn’t the “book farm- 
ér” succeed? First, is he a married man? 
If so, does his wife like farming, 
and does she work for his in- 
terest? If she doesn’t, that is the first, 
surest and saddest calamity of all. Second, 
does he twist his “book larning’’ to the 
kind of soil he is trying to till? Some think, 
if they ever think at all, that there is but 
one kind of soil. Third, does he afford only 
what he can pay for? Does he plan and 
then see to it that his plans are matured? 
And last of all, but not least, was he cut 
out for a farmer? If he doesn’t think, econ- 
omize, plan, and was never intended for 
a farmer, anyway, he will go to the wall, 
“book larning”’ and all. I would suggest 
Genevieve as a name for Vera’s baby. I 
don’t think it too long. I know the little 
miss will never be ashamed of it, when she 
comes to the years of understanding.—[Silas 
I. Croker of Hill Crest. 


Father Says—B of C is having a bad time 
of it. My father says that he doesn’t mean 
the half of what he says. He is simply trying 
to draw the people out. I live on the south 
side of Long Island. quite near the sea, and 
I often think what the people in the west 
must miss in not being able to see and hear 
it.—[L. I 


That Baby’s Name—Here are some 
names, Mrs Vera, for the little darling. Of 
course I may not be able to strike one suit- 
able, but will try my best: Elma, Irts, 
Rahel, Vesta, Ione, Lerna, Rhoda, Salome 
and Carlyss. How would Delinda do? It 
may be shortened into Delin, Linda or Del- 
la. Old Bach-in-a-Hurry, let us hear what 
those virtues your future wife must have, 
Tablers may 





are. Perchance one of the 
own them, and well, who can tell what 
next?—[Maid of Greenfield. 





Four Appetites—When I read L. S. H.’s 
letter it made me want to say that last 
year I kept a record of what was baked on 
the Pioneer farm from Jan 1, 1898, till Jan 
1, 1899. It 1s as follows: Wheat bread 250 
loaves, brown bread 40 loaves, graham 
gems 288, biscuits 340, pies 156, cakes 82, 
cookies 180, doughnuts 208, and puddings 47 
There are four adults in our family, two 
men and two women.—[Mary. 





Wide Range—lIt does not take much logic 


to answer Maryland’s question. You would 
not expect a young man who has just fin- 
ished his business course to embark in the 
mercantile business on a large scale witn 
any reasonable chance of success. The 
same with farming. There is a wide range 
between theory and practice.—[Uncle iHi- 
ram, 





Thorns—Grannie compares woman with 
the rose. Quite correct, but does not the 
rose in its fresh, pure beauty expel the very 
idea of thorns? So should woman strive to 
let her merits outshine the few defects she 
may possess. It appears to me that Gran- 
nie’s temper also is quite thorny. After giv- 
ing a good raking to Cordaville she dis- 
courages Sister Forest. I understand your 
yearning after music and sincerely hope 
that your wish ray be granted, Forest. 
{Maid of Greenfield. 





Pickles All Gone—When I read Farmer’s 
Wife’s letter recently, I just sat down and 
fanned myself with the naper. My days, 
but she must be a hustler! Why, I thought 
I was doing pretty well for a novice, doing 
sewing and housework for two men, myself 
and a nine-months-ol? boy, and hiring the 
washing done at that. But I see now there’s 
no room for complacency on my part. Well, 


then, those Magdalene Merritt pickles are 
all gone but one can and we are all alive 
if they were cooked in a brass ket- 
all ye young housekeepers 
said they were better than his mother 
to make! I inclose 10 cents to join that 
I am a member of one cir- 


yet, 
tle, and—listen, 
Joh 
use 
mothers’ circle. 
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cle now, but have not seen anything of the 
letters since they went past the first time. 
I hope No 11 of Circle 43 saw the notice in 
a recent issue about sending her letters to 
No 1.—[John’s Wife. 





Idealized—‘‘O, she lives in a little world 
of her own creation,” was said of a wom- 
an, an old maid, who hadn't a relative she 
could call her own, between whom and her 
friends the Atlantic rolled, who enthused 
over the first snow storm, was joyous as a 
child over her first sleighride and found 
common everyday incidents replete with 
interest. She peopled her little world with 
her friends, idealized upon it. She simply 
would not allow the shadows of their faults 
to fall. But this child-woman, with supe- 
rior intuition, knew in whem to place im- 
plicit confidence. Standing shoulder to 
shoulder we each live an individual life in 
a world of our own creation, in which we 
do well to keep a bit of the Yule-tide spirit 
ever green.—[Evangeline. 





Long, Rapid Runs—I would ask Agaiha, 
who wishes a list of classic music, if she 
has ever heard The Last Smile, by Wollen- 
haupt. It is a very pretty arrangement in 
sharps, and difficult enough to please any- 
one; also Schlaf-wohl, by Gustav Lange. 
I select my music to suit a taste I have for 
long, rapid runs. I wish some of the 
Tablers, who are musically inclined, would 
treat us to some of their ideas. I know 
there are many, like myself, who are not 
strong enough for outdoor pleasures, who 
must content themselves with music, books 
ard flowers. I have five windows full of 
plants, all gay with bloom, and, quoting 
from the younger set, “who can beat 
that ?”—[Zaire. 





Savage Ferocity—I have always looked 
upon woman as the most tender-hearted 
being on earth. I had thought she was en- 
dowed with finer, keener sensibilities than 
those of the opposite sex, and these quali- 
ties, when united with that high degree of 
intelligence which she is supposed to have 
acquired, ought surely to make her deport- 
ment exceedingly correct in regard to wear- 
ing birds’ feathers. But, paradoxical as it 
may seem, and it is with profound sorrow 
and regret that I am compelled to say it, 
in her attitude toward these beautiful, in- 
nocent creatures she stands forth the em- 
bodiment of heartless, relentless cruelty 
and savage ferocity. But it’s the fashion 
and she doesn’t think beyond that. But 
some day she will think and she will arise 
in all the beauty and grandeur of a true 
womanly nature and declare that never 


again will she wear the mutilated remains 
of a bird upon her hat, and will go forth 
to save, protect and care for the lives of 
the few songsters that remain.—[Fred of 
Sightly Hill. 





Flossie and Music—Albert and auntie 


were looking at books Sunday evening. 
Flossie, the cat, was sleeping in her chair 
by the stove. We asked auntie to sing. 
She began “Jesus, like a shepherd lead us.” 
Up hopped the cat with mews and jumped 
into her lap, looking in her face. She stop- 
ped, petted Flossie, who went back and 
was nicely settled when auntie began 
again. The cat did as before. She decided 
Flossie did not enjoy her singing and sang 
no more, although Albert thought it great 
fun.—[{Eliza Bradish. 


Spunk and Pride—Well, B of C, what 
kind of a person are you anyway? What 
would you have us do for entertainment 
when in a crowd? Of course there are many 
pleasant ways besides, but there is scarcely 
a place you go to spend an evening that 
dancing and cards are not the principal 
feature of the evening’s pleasure, and if 
you do neither of the two, you must be a 
wall flower. I think the “dear lady” Kan- 
sas Zephyr speaks of hasn’t much spunk 
and no pride, or she would have had more 
than one hat in 12 years. There is no ex- 
cuse for any woman giving up and being so 
completely under her husband’s control, and 
I think a man loses his respect for his wife 
when she becomes so “meachin’”’ andcaters 
to all his selfish ideas. I liked Kathleen’s 
letter and agree with her about the Pink- 
ham girls not being useless.—[Bibi. 








No, No, No!—My friend, don’t you think 
you were a little “hasty’’ in saying in the 
“majority of couples” it was the wife who 
first became careless? No, r , no! Four 
and one-half years ago I married a man I 
had known for a long time. He was con- 
sidered a kind-hearted man (and I thought 
he was), and it was considered a very good 
match, ‘Just suited to each other,” and so 
on. I was at that time doing housework 
for a large family, there being nine or ten 
in the family, and to-day finds me at work 
in the same place, only in a worse condition 
than I was before, as I have a child to care 
for, and my wages reduced to but a trifle 
more than my board and my child’s. After 
our wedding trip we returned here for a 
few days’ stay, and, as his work was near 
here, he began boarding, so I took my old 
stand as housekeeper, and have kept it ever 
since, with the exception of about four 
months, and then I was unable to work. I 
have no home of my own, as he says it 








FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 
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Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. 
menced using your “5 DROPS” for Nervdus Rheumatism, Catarrh in the head and Bronchitis. 
bad that I could not eat at all, in bed or anywhere else; my Nerves were all in a quiver, and my Livy 


er and Kidneys were all ont of order; 


Rheumatism, La Grippe. 


In Better Health Than for the Past 


Fifty Years. 


Dear Sirs :—It is just about one year ago when I first com 


I was so 


in fact, I was so bad that I had to raise upin bed from five to 


twelve times in one night to get my breath and to keep from choking, but to-day I am heartier and 


in better health than I have been for the past fifty years. 


dertul results and still more calling for it. 


Others are using it here with won- 


Yours truly; GEORGE YEAGER, Portland, Ind., Feb. 17, 1898. 


IT 1S THE BEST RHEUMATIC MEDICINE ON EARTH. 
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stage driver brings my medicine to me from Sharon, anc 
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the pain in his limbs. 


that has done for me what “ED DR 'PS” has. Our 
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He is u-ing it for Rheumatism; h- has only used it for three weeks and it has 
He couldu’t harness his horses without sitting down a number of times, and it has stopped aly 
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ROWELL, Strafford, Vermont, Feb. 18, 1898. 
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The Larkin Idea fully explained ita 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Yi 
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takes too many things to start with, and 
I would like to impress it upon your mind 
that I have always managed to have on a 
clean dress whenever he has come to see 
me. But as to embracing him, with a kiss, 
it is against his principles. He says he 
thinks it unnecessary to hug and kiss a girl 
every time they happen to meet (meaning 
his wife, I suppose). Would not a wife be 
fcolish to follow her husband around to 
“caress” him, after being so politely in- 
formed that such action on her part was 
disagreeable and unnecessary? Now, un- 
less you want me to give you the second 
“lecturing,” you should speak better of 
those poor, unfortunate, ill-used wives in 
the future than you have in the past, or 
you will hear again from—[Rosebud. 


Our Story, Part X 








the officer who was looking for Bill Green’s 
pal. As his eyes fell on the group he gave 
a gasp, but, determined to do his duty, 
arrested Morgan “in the name of the law.” 
Margaret turned her face toward him and 


said, “Officer, you have evidently made a 
mistake. This gentleman is my affianced 
husband.” 


, 


“Just so, ma’am,’’ replied the officer, ‘“‘but 
he is also Bill Green’s pal, and as such I 
must take him to headquarters. You see, 
I have to hold him until I find news of 
Bil! Green,” 

“Which you will find right here,” said 
a voice that made the officer jump. “I am 
here to give myself up. I am tired of 
fleeing from justice. As for this young 
man,” laying his hand on Morgan’s shoul- 
der, “he is no ‘pal’ of mine. He was as 
anxious to bring me face to face with jus- 
tice as you are,eofficer.”’ 

Morgan’s face flushed and then paled. 
‘Would Margaret link her life with the son 
of a convict, would it not bring shame on 
that proud head? He must give her up. 
How could he ever hold his head up again? 
Faulty as he knew his father to be, his 
heart yearned toward him, and he deter- 
mined to save him if he could. Turning 
to Margaret, he said, ‘““My darling, you see 
what I am, a convict’s son. I cannot ask 
you to link your proud name with mine.” 

‘Must you leave me?” answered Mar- 
garet. “Surely, the sins of the father will 
not be visited on the head of the son. I 
cannot live without you. Do not mar this 
happy day. Surely we have known enough 
of sorrow and suffering. Need the world 
ever know that you are a convict’s son?” 

At that moment there was an exclama- 
tion of surprise from Bill Green. A strang- 
er had entered the room and fastened his 
eyes on Green. “So, my man, you are 
caught. You will not forge another note, 
from all appearances. You broke my sis- 
ter’s heart and you deserve the punish- 
ment you will get.” 

With a sudden swift movement Margaret 
rushed forward and grasped the stranger’s 
hand. “O, sir,’’ she said, “as you are 
strong, be merciful. The happiness of 
three lives depends on you. I am sure Mr 
Green has suffered. His son will suffer 
and my life will be wrecked. I was to 
have been his son’s wife, but he is too 
proud to link his stained name with mine, 
as stained it will be, if you send his fath- 
er to a_econvict’s cell. Cannot you be 
generous?” 

Who can resist a pretty woman’s plead- 
ings? Certainly not a man. “My dear young 
lady, your wish shall be gratified. Green 
shall go free on one condition, that he quit 
the country.” 

“Which I shall gladly do,” said Green. 
“God alone knows how I was tempted and 
how I have repented. Morgan, my son, 
farewell! You will hear from me again. 
Margaret, you have saved my life. I hope 
I will not prove unworthy.” 

A year had passed—— 

Q&¥r" This is the 10th installment of a 1l- 
part stery written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlten, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 
Part IX appeared in the issue of Jan 21. In 
order to bring the tale to a better close, an 
lith installment has been added, written by 
the author of one of the previous chapters, 

$$ 

A reader wants to know how to make 
the star stitch in crochet. A. Kronik, only 
last winter our readers discussed every 
phase of the hired help question. 
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ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? 





CROWNING DISCOVERY OF THE CENTURY 





A New System of Medicine Discovered by an Eminent Scientist for the 
Positive Cure of Consumption, Lung Troubles, Catarrh, Grip, 
and all Wasting Diseases, © 
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Do you cough? 

Do your lungs pain you? 

Is your tlrroat sore and inflamed? 

Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Are your lungs delicate? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These symptoms are proof that you_have in your 
body the seeds of the most dangerous malady that 
has ever devasted the earth—consumption. 

Consumption, the bane of those who have been 
brought up in the old-fashioned beliefs that this 
disease was hereditary, that it was fatal, that 
none could recover who were once firmly clasped 
in its relentless grip. 

But now known to be curable, made so .by the 
world-stirring discoveries of that man whose 
name has been given to this new system of treat- 
ment. 

Now known to be preventable and curable by 
following and practicing his hygienic teachings. 

The New System of medicine will cure you of 
consumption and of all diseases which can be 
traced back to weak lungs as a foundation, 

Itis not a drug pyetem., but a system of germ 





destruction and body building. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE 
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A TREATMENT THAT HAS NEVER YET FAILED. 


Not guesswork, but science. 

Nota step backward, but a stride out of the 
old ruts. 

Made possible only by Pasteur’s, Virchow’s, 
Metchrikof’s latest discoveries in bacteriology, 
hygiene and therapeutics. 

In plain English, a system of modern scientific 
disease curing. 

The system consists of three remedies which 
act simultaneously and supplement each other’s 
curative vction. 

You are invited to vest what this system will do 
for you, if you re sick, by writing for a Free 
treatment to -he Slocum Laboratories. 

Send your name and full address to Dr. I. A. 
Slocum, ¥6 Pine street, New York, and the Three 
Free Bottles of medicine will be forwarded you 
with full directions for use in-every case. 

The System is a positive cure for consumption, 
that most insidious disease, and_for all lun 
troubles and disorders complicated by loss o 
flesh, coughs, catarrh, bronchitis, sore throat, 
grippe, etc. Thin, pale, shivery, weak people 
become fat and hearty. 

The test is to try it. 

Every first-class druggist dispenses ithe Slocum 
System of treatment in large original package, 
with full directions for use. When writing the 
Doctor please tell him you read this article in 
American Agriculturist, 
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[28] 
WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


Bee Keeping for Women. 


MAGDALENE MERRITT. 





The first requisite to successfully handle 
the lively little fellows is an ahsolute lack 
of fear. Without that no one can do any- 
thing worth the name with them, and when 
one stops to consider how many people are 
afraid of them, it is no wonder so few hives 
are seen in farmers’ dooryards. The first 
thing, then, is to overcome your needless 
fear of them, and then go ahead. Perhaps 
the best time to start an apiary is in the 
spring. Visit a bee man and buy 1 colony 
of Italians. I say Italians, because they are 
the gentlest, except perhaps the Carnolians, 
but so few bee men have them that it is al- 
most impossible to get them. The price in 
the spring ranges from $3 to $5 per colony. 
Be sure to see that they are in a _ good, 
modern hive, and do not get them until it 
is about time for the pussy willows and ma- 
ples to blossom, otherwise, in case they 
should not have sufficient stores, you might 
lose them, if the spring should be backward. 
You could get a late July or August swarm 
in summer for about $1.50 or $2, but you 
would have to run your risk of their laying 
up enough stores during buckwheat time to 
carry them through winter, and then you 
would have to feed them, a risky thing 
for a beginner. 

One swarm is enough for a person with no 
knowledge of bees, to begin with. If the 
spring is early and the colony strong, they 
will probably swarm the last of May. My 
May swarms nearly always swarm once 
during the summer, and the old one will 
swarm once or twice more, so by fall, in a 
favorable season, you will have not less 
than three and perhaps five, with the orig- 
inal one. This last year I have taken off 
from an early June swarm over 50 lbs of 
fine honey, and this has been a poor year 
with me, as my bees did not winter very 
well, on account of the cellar being too 
damp. The old swarm produced only about 
12 lbs of surplus, and several young ones 
not any at all. The bees should be located 
during the summer somewhere near the 
back door, where the noise of swarming can 
be readily heard and promptly attended to. 
If possible, have them partly shaded dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, as they 
suffer very much when their close hives are 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Hives 
should always be in readiness, and as soon 
as a new swarm comes out, well water 
should be lightly sprayed in them with a 
spray pump, or if that is not at hand, a pail 
and dipper is very good, tossing the water 
directly among them as high as possible. 
This will dampen their wings and cause 
them to settle lower than they otherwise 
would, and perhaps prevent them from go- 
ing away altogether. The Italians, how- 
ever, have been bred and reared in hives 
for so many generations that they seem to 
know in most cases no other life. 

One morning early.the past summer, when 
I came down stairs, I heard a great buzzing 
out among the hives and went out to see 
what the trouble was, and saw what I at 
first took to be a swarm coming out, but 
upon looking in the top of a tall locust tree 
in the dooryard, I saw an immense swarm 
which had evidently hung there all night 
and were coming back in their hive. I hur- 
riedly removed the old hive and placed a 
new one in its place, but they refused to 
go in it, as the queen ! ad evidently already 
gone in the old hive. I write of this primi- 
tive method of hiving bees by allowing them 
to follow their natural way of swarming, 
because only bee men who have long 
been in the business understand and prac- 
tice the methods of preventing swarming, 
and the other delicate and intricate points 
of the business are too difficult for begin- 
ners to understand. And, as nine out of ten 
of the farmers’ wives and daughters who 
will follow my advice and go in the business 
at all, will do it simply to furnish their own 
table, and have a little spending money, 
that way of swarming is easiest and best. 
But as for the tenth wife or daughter, who 
goes in it for a regular business and to make 
money, you will never regret the step, but 
will become more enthused every day, as 
the wonderful life and workings of the 
busy bee are unfolded to you, and you will 


learn more than you ever dreamed of in - 


connection with the honey bee. My own 
standby outside of experience, has been A. 
I. Root’s A B C of Bee Culture (published 
by the Orange Judd company), and the lit- 
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tle monthly journal, Gleanings in Bee Cul- 

ture, with contributions from almost all 

over the world. And there are many other 

pan and books on the life of the honey 
ee, 





The Home Bookbindery. 
MRS 8. E. KENNEDY. 





To be sure, our firm is not a large one, 
having but one member, who is both em- 
ployer and employed, but the work turned 
out is of the highest order, and entirely 
satisfactory to customers. Our estab!’sh- 
ment occupies a corner of the family sitting 
room, its machinery consisting of one chair, 
one folding table, one bottle of mucilaje, 
one pair of scissors, one penknife and cf 
course, the material used, Our bookbinder, 
who by the way is a voracious reader, was 
a few days ago the happy recipient of three 
new books, costing six cents apiece. These 
are printed in excellent type and measure 
five and a half by seven inches and about 
one-quarter inch in thickness. They are 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair, Wash- 
ington Irving’s Sketch Book and Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales. As our little bookbinder possesses 
the very laudable ambition to become the 
owner of a library in spite of a lean pocket- 
book, she by no means looks down upon 
cheap editions like these, but immediately 
repaired to the bookbindery and began 
operations. 

The first thing she did was to cut two 
pieces of stiff cardboard the size of book. 
Then daubing the outside of paper cover 
with mucilage, she pressed the pasteboard 
firmly upon it. She then pasted a piece of 
fine white linen over the back, letting it ex- 
tend for about two inches upon either side, 
thus holding the board covers firmly in 
place. It was then placed beneath a weight 
and allowed to dry. For the outside cover 
she used a green silkaline with Dutch views 
surrounded by a pretty scroll work and as 
there were several scenes, she managed to 
have different views upon front and back 
cover. Before pasting down upon the in- 
side she fastened down the first blank leaf 
and over all pasted a pretty fancy paper 
which made it resemble still more the in- 
side of a real book, Over the back, covering 
the strip of white linen, she glued a strip 
of black paper made in imitation of leather. 
This completed the binding, and three books 
of which she had no reason to be ashamed 
were added to her library. 


I 

Successful Women—Stories of successful 
women in real life, in competition for the 
cash prizes aggregating fifteen dollars, are 
coming in already. The competition re- 
mains open to March 1. There are prizes for 
accounts of how women earn spending 
money, as well as a _ livelihood; see full 
particulars in the issue of Jan 14. By the 
way, have our readers found the women’s 
exchanges helpful to them along this line? 


Money-making Blossoms—Four million 


pounds of roses and five million pounds of 
orange blossoms. This is used annually for 
perfume and oils in the Maritime Alps, 
southern France, to say nothing of other 
flowers. Flower collectors are paid 38c per 
lb for violet and cassia blossoms, 48c for 
tuberoses, 24c for jessamines, 6c for roses 
and 7c for orange blossoms. A picker could 
gather 10 lbs of roses an hour, 1% Ibs of 
jessamine and 3 lbs of tuberoses. Of vio- 
lets or orange blossoms 22 lbs a day. To 
make 1 1b of orange blossom essence re- 
quires over 1000 lbs of blossoms which 
means 600,000 separate flowers; ottar of 
roses (1 lb) requires 17,000 lbs, or 2,500,000 
roses. 





Breeding of Cats—The English national 


cat club, says Harper’s Bazar, has for con- 
secutive seasons devoted a good deal of 
study to the breeding of fine cats. It is 
only within a few years that the fashion 
has spread to this country. To-day we have 
a national cat c:ub, with headquarters at 
New York, and there is a flourishing cat 
club in Chicago, of which the president is 
Mrs Leland Norton. Mrs Norton has for 
several years been an enthusiastic raiser 
of Angoras, and has 19 beautiful creatures 
in her kennels. Her Madge is one of the 
most valuable females in the country, and 
was imported from Persia. Royal, a beau- 
tiful white male, is another of her fine 
cats; and the kittens produced hy these 
two, of which Bydie Young is one, are 
among the finest cats in this country. It 
requires some labor to take the proper care 





of a kennel of Angoras or Persians. It 
costs something to establish such a kennel, 
although one may put into it as much or as 


little money as one chooses at first. One 
may begin by purchasing two fine, well- 
bred kittens, a male and a female, which 
will cost from ten to twenty dollars apiece, 
and raise them. A good Angora cat will 
probably have kittens three times a year, 
with from two to six in a litter, so that 
after a year or two a fine kennel may be 


NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 


{A TALK WITH MRS. PINKHAM.] 

A woman with the blues isa very un- 
comfortable person. She. is illogical, 
unhappy and frequently hysterical. 

The condition of the mind known as 
“the blues,” nearly always, with wo- 
men, results from diseased organs of 
generation. 

It is a source of wonder that in this 
age of advanced medical science, any 
person should still believe that mere 
force of will and determination will 
overcome depressed spirits and nerv- 
ousnessinwomen. These troubles are 
indications of disease. 

Every woman who doesn’t under- 
stand her condition should write to 
Lynn, Mass., to Mrs. Pinkham for her 
advice. Her advice is thorough com- 
mon sense, and is the counsel of a 
learned woman of great experience. 
Read the story of Mrs. F. S. BENNETT, 
Westphalia, Kansas, as told in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have suf- 
fered for over two years with falling, 
enlargement and ulceration of the 
womb, and this spring, being in such 
a weakened condition, caused me to 
flow for nearly six months. Some time 
ago, urged by friends, I wrote to you 
foradyice. After using the treatment 
which you advised for a short time, 
that terrible flow stopped. 

“I am now gaining strength and 
flesh, and have better health than I 
have had for the past ten years. I 
wish to say to all distressed, suffer- 
ing women, do not suffer longer, when 
there is one so kind and willing to 
aid you.” 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is a woman's remedy for wo- 
man’s ills. More than a million wo- 
men have been benefited by it. 














Free —A Wonderful Shrub — Cures Kidney 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 
Disorders of the Kidneys 


Bladder cause Bright’s Dise 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Bladder Disorders, diffi 
a or too frequent passing 

Dropsy, etc. 


in a new botanical discovery, 


wonderful KAVA-KAvA Sh 


India. 


days. 





Mr. Calvin G. Bliss. 
the New York World, that it saved him from the edge of 
grave when dying of Kidney disease, and terrible suffe 
when passing water. 
Mass., testifies to his cure of long standing Rheumatism. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of eighty- 





Lithates, etc., which cause 


disease. 


and 


and 
ase, 

the 
cult 


water, 
J For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found 


the 
rub, 


called by botanists, the piper methy- 
sticum, from the Ganges River, East 
It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 
It acts directly on the Kid- 
neys, and cures by draining out of 
the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 


the 


Rev. John H. Watson testifies in 


the 
ring 


Mr, Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, 


Mr 
five, 


writes of his cure of Dropsy and swelling of the feet, Kidney 
disorder and Urinary difficulty, Many ladies, including Mrs. 
Cc. C. Fowler, Locktown, N.J.,and Mrs. Sarah Tharp, Mont- 
clair, Ind., also testify to its wonderfnl curative powers in 


Kidney and allied disorders peculiar to womanhood: 


That you may judge of the value of this Great Dis- 
covery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 


yourself you will recommend it to others. It 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 
New York City. 


is a 


Address, The Chureh 
409 Fourth Avenue, 








established without a large outlay of cap- 
ital. Kittens will readily sell for ten dol- 
lars and upwards, so that women, once 
established, may readily make several 
hundred dollars a year by the sale of their 
cats. 


A Linen Work Apron—Cut two breadths 
of the material and, using one for the mid- 
dle of the apron, put a piece about five 
inches wide on each side of it, reserving the 
rest for strings and facings. Round off 
the lower corners and face the three gides 
of the apron to the depth of a little more 
than an inch. The facing for the sides 
should be cut straight and for the bottom 
on the bias. At little distances apart, on 
the facing of the corners, draw out a 
thread, so that the apron will launder per- 
fectly. Inside the hem stamp a design of 
holly berries and leaves all around the 
apron. Work this with red tambo cotton or 
linen floss, outlining all the pattern except 
the berries, which should be worked solidly 
in satin stitch. Gatherthe apron into a belt 
at the top. Make ties of the linen about 
five inches wide, and hem narrowly on the 
sides, but on the bottom put a two-inch 
hem. Above this hem work a spray of the 
holly. Such an apron made entirely by 
hand is very handsome and from these ma- 
terials very durable as well.—[Inez Red- 
ding. 


To Sweeten Pork—Wheresalt pork or ba- 


con must be depended upon for a meat sup- 
ply, it is worth knowing that to parboil the 
slices in water in which turnips have been 
or are boiling gives to the meat a flavor 
much liked, and a browning quality very 
pleasing to the eye. Always have the pan 
hot before laying the slices on to fry. They 
require watching, as the meat burns quick- 
ly after thus parboiling. Soaking in butter- 
milk for two or three hours is another 
way of sweetening pork or bacon whick 1s 
to be fried.—[Ellen R. C. Webber. 


Horse-Radish—If one desires to make a 
very small piece of land yield some profit, 
and has but little time to work upon it, 
horse-radish seems reasonably sure to 
yield satisfactcry returns. It is usually 
said that horse-radish will grow anywhere, 
and it would almost seem that .his is true, 
so difficult is it to fully exterminate the 
roots once they are firmly established. But 
it is not true that horse-radish wi!l grow 
as well without care and fertilizer as with 
it. A damp spot near a sink drain at my 
childhood’s home produced the best stalks 


I have ever seen. In starting a 
new bed the crowns of oid _ ~»plants 
may be set, but the newer method 
is to use small rootlets about as large 


around as an ordinary penholder. In plant- 
ing these be very careful to set them the 
right end up. Bury these rootlets about 
two inches deep in good, mellow soil. In 
the autumn, when housekeepers are pre- 
paring pickles, there is a good demand for 
both roots and leaves. It is but little work 
to prepare the root for market, as it can be 
run through a meat chopper. Much of the 
horse-radish put on the market has some 
white turnip ground with it, and indeed 
many prefer this to the clear root, as the 
preparation is not so strong. White wine 
vinegar should be used. It may be said 
that there is but little sale for this article 
in small villages, but it can also be said 
that the experiment of offering it for sale 
has seldom been made. If a home market 
cannot be found, your grocer or butcher 
will most likely tell you of a reliable city 
dealer who will handle it for yeu.—[Inez 
Redding. 


Pork Oake-—-One pound pork, chopped 
fine, 1 pint boiling water, 3 cups sugar, 1 
cup molasses, 8 cups flour, 1 tablespoon so- 
da, 1 tablespoon each of eloves, cinnamon 
and allspice, 1 Ib raisins and currants 
mixed. No eggs are required, which is quite 
an item at this time of year.—[G. D. S. 





Cross-Stitch Patterns—When crocheting 
from cross-stitch patterns, the result will 
be more satisfactory if the pattern is put 
in with snowball stitch instend of single 
stitches of double crochet. For each square 
of cross-stitch put the hook under, draw 
thread through, work off one loop, draw 
thread through and work off one loup, re- 
peat till four stitches are left on the hook, 
draw thread through the whole. and repeat 
wherever needed to fill out the pattern. 
[Auntie. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


Don’t forget that for the month of Janu- 
ary we have a word hunt and that the 


word is 

HOLIDAYS, 
and the following rules will govern the 
contest. 

Any word found in Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary will be allowed, but any 
word not found in the main part of the dic- 
tionary must be marked where it is found. 
That is, if it is found in the biography, 
gazetteer or in foreign words and phrases, 
etc, mark after the word where you 
found it. 

“ All lists not according to these rules will 
be thrown out. 

You will have the whole month to get out 
the puzzle. Answers must be in this office 
not later than Feb 10. Address all answers 
to Puzzle Editor, this office. 





“Ladies and gentlemen,” said an Irish 
manager to an audience of three, ‘‘as there 
is nobody here I’ll dismiss you all. The 
performance of this night will not be per- 
formed, but will be repeated to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

Some people think the world is getting 
worse because they are. 








save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 




































If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasme, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do ir to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





srialere% ASTHMA sire 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eT 


Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
PUBLISHZRS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THY 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 
THY 


















$35 


Address (in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ 
158-164 W. VanBuren oo De ht ton, 


30 Days Free Trial 


iN voun own WOME. r 
= uy direct from factory and save $10.00 to $25.00, Don’t 
agents and dealers faze preats. ea 


$45 Arlington Sewing Machine, high-arm $14.50 
(9 “ $12.50 


NO MONEY REQUIRED '® ADVANCE. 


6 


These machines have all the latest improvements light run- 
ing, noiseless; adapted for lightor heavy work, self threading 
shuttle, self-setting needle, automatic 
complete set of best attachments free. 
We are headquarters and have all makes and kinds in stock from 
Baby Machines at 95 cents to the best high arm. 
Over 50 different styles including machines as low 


A first class high-arm machine at $9.25. 
logue and testimonials free. 


bobbin winder and 
10 Years written warranty. 


Large illustrated cata- 
Write today for special freight offer. 


Chicage, His. 








Gentlemen's Nickel Watch, 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and 
Reliable Time| Keeper. 


durable. 





Given for 7 New Subscriptions (other than the 


sender’s own). 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever 
sold at the price. 
movement is the latest style put on the market by one of 
the largest watch companies in the country—it is nickel 
damaskeened ; has 7 jewels with train bearings in metal 
settings, safety pinion, compensation balance and supe- 
rior white enamel dial. 
longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an expensive watch. The case 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and to be very 
The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but avery poor idea of its ‘attractive 
appearance. 
not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the 
amount paid, upon application. 
reason for any person to be without a watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this put it within reach of 
all. We can furnish either Roman or Arabic lettering on 
the dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 


It is a stem-winding watch, and the 


It runs 26 hours and takes no 


We guarantee satisfaction, and to any one 


There is no longer any 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
$3.50. Postage paid by us in each case. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 











































MOTHERS 








A HEAD REST 


BOSY FINGERS. 


Head Rest 


MRS HATTIE M, AYERS. 





Chain twenty-eight stitches, join. 

ist row—Chain three, twenty-three tre- 
bles under chain loop, turn. 

2d row—Ch three, a treble in each treble, 
twenty-four in all, counting ch three at end 
of row. 

3d row—Ch three, treble between ist and 
2a of last row, treble between 2d and 3d, 


and so on through the row. 

4th, 5th and 6th rows—Same as 3d row. 

7th row—Ch four, one double treble be- 
tween ist and 2d trebles, ch one, one double 
treble in same place, two double trebles sep- 
arated by one chain between next two 
trebles, and repeat to end of row, having 
twenty-three groups of two double trebles. 

8th row—Ch four, two double trebles un- 
der ist one chain, * three double trebles un- 
der next one chain, repeat from * until you 
have twenty-three groups. 

9th row—Ch four, three double trebles be- 
tween ist and 2d of last row, * four double 
trebles between Ist and 2d of next group, 
repeat. 

10th row—Ch four, three double trebles be- 
tween 2d and 3d double trebles, * four 
double trebles between 2d and 3d of next 
group, repeat from * to end. 

lith row—Like 10th. 

12th row—Ch four, five double trebles be- 
tween 2d and 3d of last row, * six double 
trebles between 2d and 3d of next group, 
repeat from *. 

13th row—Ch five, two long trebles (thread 
over three times) between 3d and 4th 
double trebles, * ch three, two long trebles 
between 3d and 4th of next group; repeat. 

14th row—Ch five, two long trebles be- 
tween two of last row, * ch three, two long 
trebles between n. t two; repeat. 

15th row—Ch five, two long trebles be- 
tween two of last row, * ch three, three long 
trebles between two long trebles of last 
row, repeat. 

16th row—Ch five, three long trebles be- 
tween 2d and 3d of last row, ch three, four 
long trebles between 2d and 3d of last 
row, ch three, four long trebles between 2d 
and 3d of next group; repeat. 

lith row—Like 16th. 

18th row—Ch five, five long trebles be- 
tween 2d and 3d of last row, ch three, then 
six long trebles in remainder of shells. 

19th, 20th and 21st rows—Like 18th. 

22d row—Ch five, seven long trebles in 
center of Ist shell, ch three, and eight long 
trebles in succeeding shells. 

23d row—Like 22d. 

24th row—Ch five, 10 long trebles in center 
of ist shell, ch three and eleven long trebles 
in remainder of shells. 

The fringe: 1st rew—Ch seven, join with 
a double crochet in the edge of shell, ch 
seven, join in middle of shell with double 
crochet, repeat across. 

2d row—Ch twenty-five, join in ch seven, 
make three chains of 25 in each seven 
chains, repeat across. 

3d row—Ch five, join with dc in middle 
of chain, ch five, join in the middle of next 
ch twenty-five, repeat across. 

4th row—Ch five, join with a dc in the 
middle of first ch five; tie fringe in ch five, 


make fringe of eight threads four inches 
long. 

Make a cushion the shape of this crochet 
work, stuff with cotton, put the crochet 
work on it, run ribbons through spaces, 
which extend up and down. This can be 
made in any color, of crochet silk or cot- 
ton, with ribbon and cushion to match. 





Shell Mittens. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





On each of two needles cast forty-eight 
stitches, thirty-six on a _ third, and knit 
around plain. 

2d round—One plain, *o, one plain, o, one 
plain, *, repeat from * eight times, seam 
three. Commence the next shell by one 
pl, * o, one pi, *, repeat from * to * eight 
times, s three. Continue to make shells 
and seam three, once around, when there 
will be eleven shells started. 

3d, 4th, 5th and 6th rounds—Sl one, one 
pl, pull sl st over, narrow the last two sts 
of each shell, knitting sts between plain, 
always seaming the three sts between the 
shells. There are now nine sts in every 
shell. 

7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th rounds, like 
2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. Repeat these 
five rounds till there are three rows of 
shells with eight holes each. By narrow- 
ing the next round there will be six holes 
in a shell. Repeat the five rounds, narrow 
the next round, for four holes in a shell. 
In the same way narrow the shells to three 
holes each, which leaves three seams al- 
ternating with three plain to start the 
wrist, which knit in ribs one or two inches 
in length as desired. 

To set the thumb, s three, one pl, o, one 
pl, o, one pl, s three. 

One pl (o, one pl) seven times, s three, 
one pl (0, one pl) seven times, s three, one 
pl (o, one pl) seven times, s three. This 
starts three shells for the back ot the hand. 

Knit plain the rest of round till the 
thumb is reached, one pl, s one, one pl, s 
one, one pl, s three. 

Now for the shells. Narrow ist and last 
sts of each shell, knit rest plain (three 
seams between shells) till the thumb is 
again reached, one pl, s one, one pl, s one, 
one pl, s three. Knit shells plain. Knit 
thumb same, narrow first and last sts of 
shells this time around, knit plain till 
thumb is reached, knit thumb as before, 
and shells plain. There are now seven sts 
in each shell. Widen the thumb every time 
holes are made in the shells. Commence 
at thumb, s three, o, one pl, o, three pl, 
o, one pl, s three. 

Shells: (One pl, o) four times, one pl, 
s three, repeat for shells, then knit plain to 
thumb, s three, one pl, s one, three pl, s 
one, one pl,-s three, narrow ist and last 
sts of each shell. 

Next round—Thumb same, shells plain. 
Next round, thumb same, narrow shells. 
Next, thumb same, shells piain. Knit in 
this way till there are seven sts in each 
shell. 

Repeat these rounds till there are twen- 
ty-five sts between the two seamed lines of 
three sts each, carry the back of the hand 
along with the shells as before. Take the 


thumb off on a thread, cast on fourteen sts 
across thumb for a gusset, and carry three 
seam sts along cn both sides of gusset un- 





AND DAUGHTERS 








til it is finished, then drop seam on inside 
of hand, but carry it each side of shells as 
far down the hand as the pattern is con- 


tinued. To narrow the gusset, knit togeth- 
er the first two and the last twe of the 
fourteen sts every other round. Continue to 
knit plain except the fancy stripes in the 
back, until the hand is long enough, then 
decrease as follows: 

Begin at corner of needle, k seven pl, nar- 
row all around. 

Knit seven rounds plain, knit (six pl, nar- 
row) all around. Knit six rows plain (knit 
five pl, narrow) all around, knit five rounds 
plain. Knit (four pl, narrow) all around. 
Knit four rounds plain, and in the same 
way to the end. 

When the thumb is taken up, tke up the 
fourteen sts and narrow them off as before 
to make the other half of the gusset. Knit 
fifty-four rounds plain, and finish by nar- 
rowing once in each needle in every round 
until there are no stitches left. 

This is a very handsome pattern and [I 
have tried to give plain directions. 

PSM RS OE 

A Mistake—There is a mistake in the en- 
graving of “A convenient sewing table” in 
the issue of Nov 26. The top part of the 
table is represented as bottomless. This 
is wrong. Both top and bottom boxes are 
placed open side up and both have the 
bottoms left in, thus forming two recepta- 
cles for work.—[Jane L. Brown. 





We have made more progress in intelli- 
gence than in kindness.—[John Fiske. 





Poet: All I need is an opening, sir. 
Editor: Well, what’s the matter with the 
one you just came through? 











flakes Weak Women Strong, 
And Sick Women Well. 


It is made from a formula of Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, the celebrated specialist in diseases 
of women at Buffalo, N. Y. It is a strictly 
temperance medicine, containing neither 
alcohol, opium or other narcotic poison. 
Its protracted use does not create a craving 
for intoxicating stimulants or deadly nar- 
cotics. It cures irregularities, displace- 
ments, drains, ulcerations, inflammation, 
headache, backache and nervousness. It 
prepares the way for almost painless ma- 
ternity, and insures robustness to the new- 
born. It cures women at home, and does 
away with obnoxious questioning and local 
examinations. 

Some medicine dealers offer substitutes 
when you ask for Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. They imitate this medicine 
in appearance as nearly as the law will 
allow, but they cannot imitate its record 
of thirty years of cures. 

Mrs. Mattie Venghaus, of Tioga, Hancock Co., 
Ill., writes: ‘I had been sick for seven years, 
not in bed, but just dragging myself around. 
At last I took three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and five of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and it is impossible to describe in 
words the good these medicines did me." 

Neither the “‘ Discovery’ nor the “‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’’ contains any alcohol, 
opium or other narcotic. 


and CATAPRH = qvickly 
CURED WITHOUT MEDI, 
CINE, apparatus, or loss of 
time. Method worth #106 
to any family. Mailed for 


gi. Money Back after 30 days’ trial, if not satisfactory- 
ANITARY STILL CO., 14 H. St., Atlanta, Ga. 











THE ONLY PEER OF 
MARK TWAIN'S HUMOR 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA +o92% 


ADVERTISEMENTS (31] 127 


ah Allén’s 





FOR 10 CENTS. 


The book is mhosty printed and sub- 
stantially bound in strong paper covers, 
and has mever before been #0]d in cloth for 
Jess than $2.50 a copy. We, however, 
PRESENT the book, postpaid, as herewith 
described, for only ome new yearly sub- 
scription (other than the sender's own) to our 
Journal. Or it will be sent postpaid for 10 
cents to all subscribers to our Journal 
already paid up to January ist, 1900. 


OUR NEW EDITION 


gives ali the reading matter and all the 
illustrations, the same as the coptes 
which sold at $2.50. Over 500,000 
co pies of this special edition, which contains 
272 pages, have already been sold. 
Remember that every yearly sub- 
scriber receives a free copy of onr 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC. 








FUNNIEST BOOK PUBLISHE This famous book, by Josiah Aliens 

» Wife, consists of 272 PAGES with 
over 100 finely executed and humerous ILLUSTRATIONS. It charms 
by its Wit, and facinates by its fidelity to Nature. it was written under thre 
inspiration of a summer eeason, mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
where princes of the old world, and the nabobs of the new, with their 
wives, their beantifal daughters, and.ajl the gayest butterfilés of 
fashion, display their personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, 
and revel in the extremes of fashionable dissipation: 


LAUCH AND CROW FAT. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife is most.popular with the masses, and this is by far 
her best book, and it is without a doubt the fanniest book of. thé century. 
Over 150,000 copies of this great book have been sold in cloth at @2.50 
éach. OuF new edition, however, of which over 500,000 copies have 
already been sold, gives all the reading matter and all the illustrations of 
the $2.50 edition. 


It is exceedingly amusing, full of delicious humor 4nd of the bitter- 
est satire coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun 


Ly iy Wy We 








SIZE 5S 1-2 K 7 1-2 INCHES. 
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TALMAGES FROM MANGER TO THRONE sift, 






























Embracing a New Life of Christ and a History of Palestine. 
544 Pages, Over 200 Magnificent Illustrations. 


MANY LIVES OF CHRIST have been written, but there are noné that will 
compare with this in Splendid Conception, Magnificence of 
Detail, or Eloquence of Thought and Diction. 





FOR 25 CENTS. 


Over 500,600 copies of From Man- 
ger to Throne have becn sold through 
subscription agents and through other sources, 
and mostly at-$3.'75 each in cloth binding, 
and there are hundreds of thousands 
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SIZE OF BOOK 7X9 INCHES. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


f THE A F **T wrote this book,” says Dr. Talmage, 
. “forthe masses. Who dre the masses’? 

he most of folks. t 
thousand. [I hope the title of the book will be suggestive of its contents. There 


are so many lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed.”’ 


k 
IS} 
equip 


places, and to study the people of Palestine. 


R, TALMAGE'S LIFE'S WORK. 


rit since 
contains his best and grandest thoughts, 


i yaty DA E BIBL writing the life story of Jesus. 
ath) e ¥ respect to make E ie was thoroughly 


of people who have as yet mever had an 
opportunity of securing acopy of the book 
at other than this price. We, however, PRRES= 
ENT the book, poatpaid, as described above, 
nicely printed and substantially 
bound in imitation buckram cover, for only 
one new yearly subscription (other than 
the sender’s own) toour Journal. OR it will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents to all sub- 
scribers to our Jonrnal already paid up to 
January Ist, 1900. 
He has been collecting Kemember that every yearly sub- 
materials and ye of scriber receives a free copy of our 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC. 


They are the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of. the 


in order to qualify himself for 
the responsibre undertaking of 


PECIA 


ver e estigations, to picture 





entry into the ministry forty years ago. 





OBERLIN 


SY 


NEW EDITION 
COLOR PLATES 





FOR 50 CENTS. 


Until now the complete WOOD’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY has never sold in cloth without color 
plates for less than $1.75 With them, books 
of this cliaracter in cloth usually sell from 
$2.00 tp. We, however PRESENT the book 
nicely printed and substantially bound in heavy 
illuminated paper covers for two new yearly 
subscriptions (other than sender's own) OR 
to any subscriber to our Journal paid up to 
January 1st, 1900, we will send the book post- 
paid for 60 cents. 

Remember that every yearly subscriber to our 
Journal, receives a free copy of our 1899 YEAR 
BOOK and ALMANAC. 





ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 


The edition of WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY which we offer, printed from our own 
new plates, unlike the popular editions previously published, covers alf divisions of 
tower animal life. Over 600 SUBJECTS are shown in the text pages in black—600 
pages, 6x8 1-2 inches—1206 topics indexed. Besides all these our book possesses 


139 SUBJECTS IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


A GREAT FEATURE namely, beautiful COLORED COVER, and 189. SUBJECTS 

y SHOWN IN COLOR. The cover and colored Illustrations 
have been prepared especially for us at a great expense, and add not only to the Inter- 
est, but to the value. 


THE ENTIRE NATURAL H:STORY OF THE WORLD: 

Its author, the world famous naturalist, Rev: J:G. Wood, M,A., F.L.$., devoted years 
of his life in preparing the charming descriptions and delightful anecdotes of all ani- 
mals, both domestic and wild, and in describing in the simplest language the habits, 
haunts, diseases, and peculiarities of the entire animal kingdom. is book is a rec- 
ognized authority all over the world, and is intensely interesting. 
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SIZE 6X681-2 INCHES. 





FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 
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SIZE OF BOOK 11xt4 INCHES, 


With Ready Reference Mafginal Index on Each 
Map, so that Any Place can be Found at Once. 


Also 59 Beautiful Plate Pictures, reproductions from photo- has newer been approached let alone 
graphs taken on the spot of Scenic [arvels, eer $2.50 isa very low price for 

Native Habitations, Daily Pursuits, Amusements, eétc., a book of this size, cOmprehensiveness 
etc., of the inhabitants of our new Possessions. and quality. We; however, by having an 

— exceedingly large edition printed for our own 
79 PAGES OF 5-COLOR MAPS, CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. subscribers only, are enabled to PRESENT 
OVER 200 ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. it, portpalas bound in heavy paper «covers, in 


imitation buckrém, postpaid, to any one send- 
EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD UP TO DATE. ing us only two new yearly subscriptions 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES IN DIFFERENT COLORS. 


FOR 50 CENTS. 


The pricé.at which this Atlas is Offered 











(other than the sender’s own) to our Journal, 
to January ist; 1900, we will send the 
ATLAS. AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. book postpaid for fifty cents. 
but these are supplemented by over 150 pages of } scriber to our Joufnal receives & free copy of 
texts presenting within an incredibly small space, a vast our 1899 YEAR BOOK AND ALe- 
political and statistical matter, touching all coun- s She pie : 
tries and governments of the world. GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED INA 
PREMIUM BOOK. 





OR to dny subscriber to our Journal paid 
The chief feature of our Atlas is of course the maps, Remember that é¢very yearly sub- 
amount of historical, physical, educational, MANAC, 
PROFUSELY ILBEUSTBRATED, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one. nearest you. 


O RAN G E J UD D cori PA NY, Publishers, me COICAGO, Marquette Building. Dailding. 













ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ The Two Ways 


\, Which way are you doing your weeding and cultivating? By the old-fashioned 
M, processes? If you are, isn’t it time you wrote to us to find out about the modern 
way of cultivating—the Hallock way? Thousands of farmers all over the country 
are saving time and money, adding ro to 20 bushels an acre more to the annual 
yield by the use of the Hallock Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator—the 
greatest among modern agricultural implements. Why not you? Write to-day. 
g Let us tell you what others have done, how farmers in all sections used no other 
jj machine in the field last year but 
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Bay HALLOCK’S Success 
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and never had such clean fields or good crops. It costs you nothing to investigate but the stamp in writing. 
The new ideas in weeding and cultivating will alone repay you for the trouble. Don’t confound the new weeder 
with the old-fashioned round tooth weeder. Hallock’s Success Weeder and Cultivator is built on a new principle— 
the flat and flexible tooth principle.° This makes it equal to the work of 20 men or three ordinary cultivators. 
Hundreds of testimonials—and a reward of $100.00 if you find one false. 


SPECIAL PRICE on the first order from every district 
where we have no agency, and the agency goes 
with the first order, you want it. 


CAUTION. This weeder is protected by our patent No. 600, 782, dated 
March 15, 1898. The public is notified and warned that any infringement on 
our flat tooth weeder, whether manufacturing or dealing in the same, will be 
promptly prosecuted. Agents handling our weeders are requested to send us 
names of persons thus infringing on our patents. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 York, Pa. 
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“PLANET JR.” CHAPTERS IV. 
THE TOOL-OF-ALL-WORK. 


‘) The ‘“‘PLANET Jr.” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe is a dozen 
tools in one. It sows in drills or drops in hills at any distance, opening, sowing, 
covering, rolling and marking the next row, all at once; it is several kinds of wheel 
hoe, cultivator, rake and plough, changing to either very quickly. For all-season 


work in small crops, many farmers need no other tool. 

The new “PLANET JR.” descriptive catalogue includes this year a regular picture gallery— 
sixteen full pages of fine photographic viewsof field scenes in America, Europe, ha eer etc., 
showing this and the various “PLANET JR.” hand and horse tools at work. It’s intensely in- 


interesting. Write for a copy—sent free. 
Chapter V will tell about “A Farmer’s Art Gallery.” S. L. AS Ne ee Philadelphia. 
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The hand that holds 
the plow, 
. feeds the World... 


It’s a big contract but we have made 
it practically an easy task by the intro- 
duction of the world famous 


Oliver Ghilled Plows. 


As good agriculture begins-with good plowing, the use of the 
Oliver increases the product of every acre under cultivation. 
Sold from every city, town, village and cross-roads store in the 
land. Buy nothing else for nothing else is so good. The 
new things about the Oliver may be found in our printed matter. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, indiana, U. &. A. 
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Eureka Fence Co, Richmond,iad 


Laying aside all speculation these remain as the 
Z of a perfect fence. Our lex Automatic 
es Machine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
tate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG 


Mi 18c. for a farm fence; 19c. for poultry fence; 16c, = 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 12c. for a hog fence. : 
We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 
cama? Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying. 


Kitselman Bros., Box 218, Ridgeville, lad. 
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/ e this and many other 
= liy- styles of Fence. 

PAYS FOR DELIVERING 

y= A MACHINE AT YOUR 


Wl STATION. WehaveLawn Fenc- 
. » Farm and Yard Gates, also 
&c. Full in 
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